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Home, Walking, and Children’s Dresses. 

Fig. 1.—Dress for girl 10 years old. Under-skirt of 
red cashmere. Over-skirt and high-necked waist of 
black and red velours. Trimming, rouleaux of red 
cashmere. 

Fig. 2.—Dress for boy from 5 to 7 years old. Trow- 
sers and frock of dark-blue cloth. Long-sleeved 
blouse of red cashmere. Hungarian boots. Round 
cap of blue cloth, trimmed with fur. 

Fig. 3.—Skirt and short 
dress of dark]-gray cloth, 
elaborately trimmed with 
black silk cord. Paletot of 
the same maierial. 

Fig. 4.—Dress for little girl 
2 years old. Frock of white 
cashmere, trimmed with blue 
silk. Hood and cloak of the 
same material. 

Fig. 5.—Lady’s walking 
dress. Dress and paletot 
of brown Empress cloth, 
trimmed with black silk 
rouleaux. Black velvet bon- 
net, with lace strings, and 
trimming of brown foliage. 


,Lamp Mat. 
See illustration, page 180. 

Tms lamp mat is easily 
made, of simple materials. 
It consists of seven rosettes 
of red worsted cord, about 
one-fifth of an inch wide. Six 
of these rosettes, about three 
inches in diameter, are ar- 
ranged around a_ rosette 
somewhat larger. The edge 
of the mat is ornamented 
with red worsted fringe. The 
rosettes are made separately. 
Begin in the centre; take a 
piece of cord and wind it 
around, sewing it together, 
then surround it with a row 
of loops. The beginning and 
end of the cord must be well 
fastened on the wrong side. 
The six outside rosettes, as is 
seen in the illustration, have 
four wound rows and ten 
loops on the edge. The larger 
rosette in the centre has five 
rows and eleven loops. The 
rosettes, when finished, are 
overhanded together on the 
wrong side, as shown in the 
“illustration. A tuft of fringe, 
composed of five or six 
strands of red worsted, six 
inches long, is fastened to 

each loop of the outer edge. 


Crochet Bell-Rope. 
See illustration, page 180. 

Marterrats: 14 yards of 
hemp rope 1 inches wide; 
5 oz. of 12-fold zephyr; 5 
wooden rings, each 23¢ inch- 
es in diameter; 1 porcelain 
ring, 3 inches in diameter ; 
some strong sewing silk.— 
This simple and durable bell- 
rope can be made of any col- 
or, to match the furniture of 
the room. It is worked over 
strong hemp rope with 12- 
fold zephyr. . At intervals of 
eight inches a rope is knot- 
ted into three pairs of loops, 
while to the right and left 
another rope is put through 
these loops; at regular inter- 
vals the three ropes are also 
put through aring. The orig- 
inal is about 234 yards long. 
To make this, cut the rope in 
two pieces, one of which - 
should be five,and the other 
nine yards long. Then cro- 
chet over them in slip stitch, 
as shown in the illustration. 
Wind the thread around the 
rope, carrying it down be- 
hind the rope and bringing it 
up in front; then pull it 
through the loop as seen in 
the engraving. The shorter 
rope is bent at the middle, so 
as to appear like two ropes. 
Around this wind the larger 
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rope, beginning about one and a third yards from the 
end. The width of the bell-rope, where the knots are 
made, is about seven inches. The knots are about six 
inches long, four inches above each knot. Carry all 
three of the ropes through a wooden ring that has been 
crocheted over in the same manner as the rope, Leave 
four inches again after the second knot, etc. Fasten 


| the lower end of the rope to a wooden ring; at the 


same time attach the porcelain ring, which has also 
been covered over with crochet work. 





Lace Embroidery for Cravat. 
See illustration, page 180. 

Tus embroidery is executed on black or white lace, 
in whatever colored silk may be preferred, The 
coarseness of the silk must correspond with the thick- 
ness of the lace. Draw the silk through the holes of 
the lace, by taking one thread in the needle and pass- 
ing over the next two holes. The @ and x in the de- 
sign indicate the places for inserting and taking out 
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| the needle. 





SINGLE COPIES TEN CENTS. 
$4.00 PER YEAR IN ADVANCE. 


Entered according to A ct of Congress, in the Year 1868, by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Office of the District Court of the United States, for the Southern District of New York. 


This kind of embroidery is well suited 
to cravats, tidies, doyleys, mats, ete. 


Lamp Shade. 
See illustration, page 180. 

Marerrars: String beads in three shades of green; 
white lace. This lamp shade is made of white lace, 
covered with three shades of green beads, each one 
shade darker than the other. ‘Each bead must be 
large enough to cover a hole of the lace. . The upper 
and lower edges of the lamp 
shade are ornamented by 
bead stitches put on obliquely 
and close together. Those 
on the upper edge are sewed 
over something laid under 
to make it larger. Cut the 
lamp shade from lace the 
required size. Draw on this 
curved lines, as shown in the 
illustration, and turn the 
edge down, making a narrow 
hem; then sew the beads on 
the lace in oblique rows, fol- 
lowing the rows of lace, 
leaving one or two holes be- 
tween. The accompanying 
illustration distinctly shows 
the manner in which these 
beads are to be sewed on. 
Be careful to notice ths 
curved lines which mark the 
limit of the different shades. 
Set a strand consisting of teu 
threads of green zephyr wor- 
sted and fine wire in the up- 
per edge‘ of the lamp shade, 
and cover this with beads pnt 
on obliquely and close to- 
gether; and at the same time 
stitch over the narrow hem. 
The lower edge is surround- 
ed by beads in the same way, 
but nothing is set therein, for 
which reason fewer beads are 
needed. For this border ait 
the three shades are required. 


, Knitted Cover for Flat- 
Iron. 
See illustration, page 180. 

Tus cover is made of red 
and white worsted and white 
enameled buttons, and is in- 
tended to protect the iron 
from rust and dust when not 
in use. The original is made 
of red and white zephyr wor- 
sted, in the so-called clasp 
stitch. The following six 
rows are knitted back and 
forth as follows: 1st row of 
red worsted, allin purl stitch. 
2d row in plain knitting; 
these two rows both look like 
purl stitch on the right side. 
$d row of white worsted; 
knit four stitches plain, and 
slip two alternately; the 
thread must be behind the 
two slip stitches. From the 
4th to the 6th row knit like 
the 3d row. Attention must 
be paid to the right and left 
side of the work, so that the 
rows knitted of white wor- 
sted appear on the right side, 
like plain knitting. The two 
slip stitches in the former 
row are also slipped in these 
three rows, but on the wrong 
side the thread under these 
must be in front of the stitch- 
es. After the 6th row, two 
other rows like the ist and 
3d must be worked; then the 
design is changed, so that 
the two stitches are now in 
the middle of those worked 
with white worsted. The 
cover must be of the same 
size as the iron for which 
it is designed. To knit the 
bottom, cast on a row of 
stitches corresponding with 
the square side of the iron, 
and knit as has been before 
described. To make the point 
of the bottom,-narrow, by 
knitting (on both sides) after 
the beginning and before the 
last stitch—two stitches in 
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one. The upper cover of the iron, which is afterward 
sewed to the bottom, is knitted half-way in two parts. 
Begin each half on thé wide side with the necessary 
amount of stitches; knit till sufficiently long; then 
take the whole number of stitches on one needle and 
finish the parts together, narrowing according to the 
shape of the iron. The edges of the opening are pro- 
vided with small enameled buttons and loops, for 
fastening at the middle of the upper part. The part 
which covers the opening at the back is worked last. 
Take up the stitches from the bottom, and knit a 
piece as long as wanted, shaping it to fit to the iron. 
The upper part of the cover is sewed to the bottom ; 
this seam, as well as the outer edge of the cover, is 
prnamented by single crochet, which is worked al- 
ternately with red and white worsted. 


Lace Embroidery for Tidies, etc. 
See illustration, page 140. 

Tuis embroidery is wrought with black or colored 
woreted on strong black or white lace, for tidies, cov- 
ers, etc. The illustration shows the manner of work- 
ing, a kind of cross-stitch being employed. One stitch 
is seen half completed. To finish the same, put the 
needle in at @, and draw it through at x. 


Crochet Cord Fringe. 
See illustration, page 140, 
Tuts fringe may be used for trimming bed and cra- 
dle covers, curtains, etc. The original is made of 
round cotton cord, of the size shown in the illustra- 





tion, and of knitting cotton (Estremadura, No. 4). 
For the first pattern of fringe work the lower row of 
loops. 
means of a slip-stitch in crochet. Then work in this 
row two rows of button-hole stitch. The first row is 
made close and the second row loose, as is shown in 
the illustration. The last row is crocheted over in 
single crochet. The tufts of fringe, composed of six 
threads each seven inches long, are knotted in the 
lower row of loops. For the second pattern of fringe 
make a four-strand braid of the cord. On one side 
the cord is wound as is seen in the illustration ; the oth- 
er side is crocheted over with single crochet 
tufts of fringe are the same as in the tirst pattern of 
fringe. 


Mirror for Completing Embroidery Patterns. 
See illustration, page 180, 

Many embroidered patterns represent only a part 
of the whole, making it difficult to obtain an idea of 
the general effect of the design. The mirror shown 
in the illustration remedies this, and by means of an 
optical illusion reproduces the whole pattern from the 
small section given. For this two plates of fine look- 
ing-glass, each about 93¢ inches long, and 53g inches 
wide, are covered on the wrong side with linen, and 
joined together at the two narrow sides. A narrow 
binding is put on the outer edge. If these glasses are 
placed in the position shown in the engraving, close 
to the unfinished embroidery pattern, at an angle, 
the parts wanting will appear in the mirror, and the 
complete picture will be seen. 
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A LOAF OF BREAD. 


tion of the staff of life. The experience 
of ages has proved, and modern chemistry 
shows, that alone it is capable of nourishing 
the human body. It contains the three con- 
stituents, gluten, sugar, and oil, which are es- 
sential to the support of animal existence. 

The ordinary process of making wheaten 
bread consists of grinding the grains of wheat 
into powder, which, after sifting out the bran 
or husks of the seed, forms what is known as 
flour. This is then mixed with water and yeast 
into dough, and, after having been vigorously 
moved or kneaded, is placed in a warm situa- 
tion to rise as it is called. It is then put into a 
hot oven and baked, after which it is ready for 
eating. The rising is nothing but a mechanical 
action, and consists of the separation of the 
particles of the dough by the gas, engendered 
by the fermentation, pushing its way through 
the yielding substance in its natural effort to 
escape. 

The gas which produces this effect is gener- 
ated by the action of the yeast upon the natu- 
ral starch of the flour, which it converts first 
into sugar and then into alcohol and carbonic 
acid. The alcohol, or spirit, is almost entirely 
dissipated in the course of baking. The car- 
bonic acid is the gas which performs the essen- 
tial function of separating the particles of dough, 
or causing it to rise, and thus renders the bread 
light. 

The separation of the bran or the husks of 
the grain is an unwise concession, according to 
science, to the daintiness of human taste. Its 
caprice demands what is pleasing to the eye as 
well as agreeable to the palate, and therefore 
prefers white to brown bread. The latter, how- 
ever, made of unbolted flour, or of wheat with 
its bran or husks, is more nutritious than the 
former. <A great waste of wholesome food is 
the consequence of the common rejection of the 
bran, which, moreover, is useful to digestion, 
acting mechanically, as the pebbles in a fowl’s 
gizzard, by aiding in the trituration of the food. 

It is generally supposed that fresh is less 
wholesome than stale bread. ‘This may be true 
of the bread, as generally made in the United 
States, which ordinarily is not sufficiently knead- 
ed, and is formed into too large loaves to be 
thoroughly baked. ‘The French knead their 
bread much more thoroughly than we do, and 
by this process facilitating the movement of the 
gus, render it very light. Their forms of loaves, 
though often as long as a walking-stick, are 
never so thick as ours, and they thus become 
more thoroughly baked. Bread fresh from the 
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is more palatable than the stale, produces no ill | 
effect upon the eater. 

Rye has almost the same composition as 
wheat, and is equally adapted for common use, 
This grain, however, is sometimes diseased, 
when it is known as “spurred rye.” In the 
poorer districts of France, where a famishing 
want often prevents the discrimination of choice, 
the rye is frequently consumed even in the state 
of disease, and the most disastrous consequences 
ensue. Wholesome rye, however, though not 
so agreeable to the general taste, as a nutritious 
article of food is in no respect inferior to wheat. 

Indian meal, or the flour of the maize, has 
nutritious qualities equal to those of wheat and 
rye, and has in addition a much larger propor- 
tion of oil. It is, therefore, particularly well 
adapted for food in cold weather, as its oil sup- 
plies a goodly proportion of the carbon or char- 
coal, essential to the combustion on which de- 
pends the heat of the body. The practice of 
mixing it with wheaten flour in making bread 
is a good one. As it can not by itself be made 
into a light, spongy loaf, it will never be re- 
ceived by the general palate as a constant sub- 
stitute for wheat and rye. 

Oats, which crusty Dr. Johnson defined in 
his dictionary as ‘‘ food for men in Scotland and 
horses in England,” is not only good equine 
provender, but a most excellent article of hu- 
man diet. The only wholesome way, howev- 
er, in which it can be consumed is in the form 
of what the Scotch call parritch or porridge. 
When formed into cakes or loaves it requires 
the stomach of a horse or a North-countryman 


| to digest. 
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Buckwheat is almost the equal of wheaten 
flour in nutritious qualities, and when mixed, 
if well mixed, and made into light cakes may 
be eaten, as these are daily eaten with us, to the 
full capacity of the human stomach. They are 
not only delicious, but wholesome. 
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PRECOCITY. 

UR Western civilization lives in a very 
stimulating atmosphere. Its lungs feed 

on rather more than the usual twenty per cent. 
of oxygen, so that its highly arterialized blood 
floats an unwonted degree of fire to its brain 
and nerves. Fast thinking and fast living 
seem to be closely connected with life upon a 
new continent. Young people naturally catch 
the contagious joy, and to them there is some- 
thing fascinating in the open privilege of antici- 
pating their years. Tradition fixes a certain 
limit of time, on arriving at which young men 
are supposed to be of age. It undertakes the 
same good office for young ladies. But outside 


| of legal technicalities it is mostly a gratuitous 
READ deserves its metaphorical appella- | se--ien which our youngsters are not inclined 


vente. Let us not think, however, that 
the germ of this evil is found in our civiliza- 
tion. Evelyn speaks of “divers forward and 
precoce youths.” All that American modesty 
can claim is, that it has carried the art of pre- 
cocity to a perfection not hitherto deemed at- 
tainable. This originality ought to content 
the very moderate vanity in which we allow 
ourselves to indulge on exceptional occasions. 
Yet it is noteworthy that this precocity 
among us is something specific.. The genus is 
of the race; the species exclusively ours. Since 
we never consider any thing ours until we Amer- 
icanize it, precocity must share the common 
fate by submitting to the process of transforma- 
tion. Across the Atlantic they seem to have 
no trouble of this sort, except in the item of 
intellectual precocity. The old philologists tell 
us that the word ‘‘ precocity” comes from pre 
and coquere, which mean to ripen or to cook be- 
forehand; and as our transatlantic friends nei- 
ther have as much sunshine nor do as much 
cooking as we, the reason is obvious why preco- 
city is at a minimum on their half of the globe. 
But even in the matter of intellect we are more 
than a match for them—we mean in precocious 
intellect—and it is doubtful if the aggregate of 
Europe in this respect would equal the sum to- 
tal in our States of premature genius, Thought- 
ful men in England are alarmed at the idea of 
‘*a generation of prigs.” The new degree of 
‘“*A.A.,” which has been instituted at Oxford, is 
sharply criticised; and it is urged that “this 
dubious mark of superiority is attained, be it 
remembered, not at the comparatively mature 
age of twenty-one or twenty-two, at which uni- 
versity men, as a rule, meet in the final race 
which often fixes a man’s lot for life. Sixteen 
or seventeen is, we believe, the outside term of 
years at which competitors come within the 
pale of these new-fangled distinctions.” But 
we can assure them that “‘& generation of 
prigs” soon disposes of itself by the natural 
laws of exhaustion; or if these fail, a host of 
enemies swarm for its ruin. Too early blos- 
soms invite frost, and the frost is pretty sure to 
accept the invitation. Or, to vary the figure, 
young colts that are put to a very free use of 
their legs are certain to spend their subsequent 
days in neglected stables or in bleak pastures. 
How far the young mind may be safely stim- 
ulated is yet an open question. No rule can 
be laid down for all cases. Early in life some 
minds show wonderful power, take instant lead- 
ership among their fellows, and vindicate their 
title to the elect among men. To repress such 
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Bonaparte, prophesy greatness from childhood, 
others, like Wellington, Walter Scotf, Patrick 
Henry, and Webster, give no special promise of 
splendid success. Then, too, there is a third 
class of minds that blossom in amazing fertility 
and expire in the effort. But, as a general 
principle, mind waits on time and excites no 
large expectations until it is prepared to ful- 
fill them. 





MANNERS UPON THE ROAD. 
A Better to Camilla. 

N Y DEAR CAMILLA,—I called upon you 

on New-Year’s Day. You did not know 
it, but I was there; and I came especially to 
study your manners upon such an occasion. 
Don't try to recall me, because you did not look 
behind the orange-tree in the corner of the hall 
where I stood and watched you, and of course, 
therefore, you did not see me. Perhaps you 
did not even see the orange-tree! But you 
will see it some day. Yes: yes, some day you 
yourself will be a more beautiful orange-tree 
than the one that sheltered me, and its flowers 
will bloom upon your head, and you, too, dear 
girl, far on in the years that I may not see, 
will stand erect and many-branching, and su- 
perb with your golden fruit clustered about you. 

You will think that I have not recovered from 
my complimentary, holiday tone, and that I 
imagine myself to be still under the orange- 
tree whispering between the glistening leaves 
to the ‘‘fairer flowers” who float down the 
stairs—or how is it that a beautiful woman de- 
scends a staircase, floating and gliding and rus- 
tling ?—and pass into the drawing-room. But 
no; I am not complimenting. What is com- 
plimenting? That is a very fundamental ques- 
tion in manners. If I had said to Jenny Lind 
in those incredible days when I was sometimes 
admitted to dine with her, and when, after din- 
ner, she sat at the piano and sang the songs of 
the North, “Dear lady, how exquisitely you 
sing!” should I have been flattering or compli- 
menting? Is truth-telling flattery? Is it a 
compliment to say to my young neighbor who 
goes so blithely along the street upon her morn- 
ing walk, ‘*‘ Miss Clara, you carry your rose- 
buds in your cheeks?” She certainly does carry 
them; and you, my dear Camilla, may hunt 
through the Fulton Market or any other of the 
sweet city gardens, and you will not find so rosy 
a rose as I find under Clara's little hat. 

And yet if my young nephew the collegian, 
of whom I spoke in a letter to a person whom 
I presume you do not kriow—a certain young 
missionary—had met any Miss Clara when he 
was a fine young senior of twenty-one, and had 
said, ‘‘Good-morning, Miss Clara, with the bean- 
tiful rose in your cheek,” I confess that I should 
have whispered, very decidedly, ‘Hush, you 
rascal!” - And if my nephew had turned upon 
me my own battery, and had said, ‘‘ Uncle Bach, 
is truth-telling flattery? She certainly las a 
beautiful rose in her cheek,” what do you think 
I should have said to him? I should have said 
merely, ‘‘My dear nephew, there are things 
which a man of threescore may say to a young 
woman of a score which a youth of the same 
age should not say.” , 

Don’t ask me for a reason, Camilla. You un- 
derstand it quite as well as I do. If I had 
whispered to you out of the orange-tree on 
New - Year’s morning, ‘‘ Camilla, how beauti- 
ful you are to-day!” you would have smiled 
pleasantly and have said to me, ‘“‘Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Bachelor, a happy New-Year to you!” 
And I think you would have added, ‘‘and a 
great many of them,” if you had not thought 
down in the bottom of your tender heart that 
perhaps I did not care for a great, great many 
more; or that, at any rate, being an—an—an 
elderly man, it might not be altogether pleasant 
to suggest the lapse of time. And that, dear 
Camilla, I call, under the circumstances, the 
best of manners. But as I was saying—if that 
young man who came at about half past one 
o'clock, that handsome, frank- faced, manly 
fellow—if, in a word, Edward had planted him- 
self behind the orange-tree and had whispered 
as you passed by, “Camilla, how beautiful you 
are to-day!” why, my dear child, I think you 
would at that moment have more than justified 
what he said, but I do not believe you would 
have spoken a word. The same words would 
have meant one thing from me and a very dif- 
ferent thing from Edward. 

Good-manners, then, require not only that 
what we say be in itself true, but that it be said 
in a manner and under circumstances that will 
not deceive. If it is meant to deceive—if it is 
not intended to mean all that it may naturally 
be supposed to mean, then it is a compliment 
merely, and it is not in the highest sense gen- 
erous or kind. When old Blatherskite turns 
round at table to the charming young woman 
whom heavenly fate has permitted him (be- 
cause some Edward failed to appear) to hand 
in to dinner, and says to her, in a kind of 
hoarse shout, ‘‘ My dear Miss Lucy, you look 
like an angel, and I feel like a peri feasting in 
Paradise,” neither Miss Lucy nor any body else 
supposes that it is more thanacompliment. It 
is a pretty speech in which Mr. Blatherskite 
says that he thinks Lucy is a pretty girl, No 


harm is done, nobody is deceived; and every 











body sips his soup and smiles a -2e rid) + + as 
old Blatherskite. 

But when Edward from behind the orange- 
tree whispers to you, deai Camilla, that you low k 
beautifully—ah! ah. that is a very different 
thing. His speech is a vocal palimpsest. (Do 
you know that a palimpsest is an old parchment 
manuscript written over with later letters and 
another meaning?) Beneath his words there 
is a significance which does not appear. He 
means soinething that he does not say. More 
than that, he intends that you shall understand 
him to mean something else than he says. Now, 
if he means also to stand truly to what he wishes 
you to believe, it is all right, and he is in the 
right place to say it when he is under the orange- 
tree. But if he is merely complimenting—it he 
is saying something which he knows you can 
not help thinking means what he does not in- 
tend, and shelters himself under the plea that 
his words do not necessarily have any further 
significance—then he is a mere flirt; he is play- 
ing with you, Camilla; he sees that you care 
more for him than he cares for you, and he is 
base enough to entrap you into the confession. 

For you do confess. The rose on your cheek, 
as it deepens and deepens its hue, says more 
and more truly, ‘‘ Yes, yes, I do.” And the 
silence which you keep shouts out, until to my 
heart it rings through the house, and I wonder 
it does not interrupt the drivel of ‘ compli- 
ments of the season” in the parlor, ‘Yes, 
yes, I do.” And the smile that steals over 
your face, until your very soul seems smiling 

through all your body, whispers to Edward and 
to me, ‘* Yes, yes, I do.” That is the response 
which he gets from you for saying to you the 
very same words to which, when I said them, you 
merely and pleasantly answered, ‘‘ Good-morn- 
ing, Mr. Bachelor, a happy New-Year to you!” 

However, don’t be troubled. Iam very sure 
that Edward will never say any thing to you 
merely as a compliment. If he ever should 
stand behind that orange-tree and say that you 
are beautiful, he will mean that of all women 
you are the most beautiful to him, and that he 
does not dare to say more, because he is not sure 
what the rose in your cheek would answer. But 
if Tom says it, then the more sentimentally he 
insists upon it, the more must you laugh at him. 
When he says, ‘‘ Miss Camilla, how beautiful 
you are to-day,” reply to him, ‘‘ Yes, Mr. Tom, 
how handsome you are to-day!” You and 
your friends can very easily muzzle these fine 
young gentlemen if you choose. Remember, 
Camilla, that no man compliments—in the sense 
we have now given to the word—a woman 
whom he truly respects. He means something 
or nothing. If the former, it is not a compli- 
ment; if the latter, it is almost an insult. 

My old friend, the Reverend Doctor Blunt, 
one of the kindliest and most courteous of men, 
used to tell me, when we spoke of this moment- 
ous subject, that he offered himself to his wife 
in a compliment. 

**Pooh! Blunt,” said I, ‘* you are a minister 
of the Gospel!” 

.“ And therefore I tell the truth,” replied 
Blunt; ‘and I told it to my wife. For I said 
to her one lovely evening in June fifty-two years 
ago”—and thereupon the Reverend Doctor went 
into details which I will not now repeat—“ Jane,” 
‘said I, “when I was in Venice I used to feel 
that the height of earthly happiness would be 
to float about the canals of Venice with the 
head of a virtuous woman whom I loved in my 
lap; and oh! Jane, I wish that you were float- 
ing with me about the canals of Venice, and 
that your head were in my lap! You see,” said 
my friend the Reverend Doctor Blunt, ‘I called 
her a virtuous woman. ‘To most women,” and 
here his sweet old eyes twinkled, ‘‘ that might 
have been a compliment, but to Mrs. Blunt it 
was merely the truth.” 

Dear Camilla, I see that I am as garrulous 
as the late Reverend Doctor Blunt. But who 
wouldn’t be garrulous talking to you from un- 
der an orange-tree! Don’t forget that no man 
merrily ‘‘ compliments” a woman whom he truly 
respects ; and when Edward asks you when you 
will put the orange flowers from the old tree in 
your hair and you have answered him, don’t 
forget also to tell your New Year and Old Year 
friend, An Ovp Bacuecor. 





MISS MULOCHS NEW NOVEL. 
N the January Number of Harper's Magazine, 
among many good things, is the beginning of 
‘“*The Woman's Kingdom,” by the ‘author of 
‘** John Halifax, Gentleman,” a story which she 
promises us shall be ‘‘a thorough love story.” 
Indeed, she declares that she does not pretend 
to make it any thing else. ‘* There are other 
things in life besides love,” says our delightful 
author, telling the truth in every word; ‘‘ but 
every body who has lived at all knows that love 
is the very heart of life, the pivot upon which its 
whole machinery turns; without which no hu- 
man existence can be complete ; andewith which, 
however broken and worn in part, it can still go 
on working somehow, and working to a compar- 
ative useful and cheerful end.” Fully penetrated 
with this truth, the author of ‘‘ A Noble Life” 
has here begun a most sweet and charming prose 
idyl of domestic life, and with all the grace and 
‘facility of her accomplished hand. The scenes 
are very natural and of the utmost interest, nor 
will any reader make himself acquainted with 
Edna and Letty without resolving to follow their 
fortunes to the end. 
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“THE MOONSTONE.” 
HOSE of our readers who have perused the 
T opening chapters of ‘The Moonstone,” by 
Wikis Couirss, in Harper's Weekly for Jan- 
uary 4, will probably agree with us that it is in 
the very best manner of the author. ‘The spell 
begins ‘at once; mystery and superstition ; the 
strange and vivid contrast of ancient India and 
modern England ; the working out in the events 
of common life to-day of the traditional powers 
of a yellow diamond—all these are precisely the 
material for the curiously analytical genius and 
vivid pictorial talent of CoLirys, and promise us 
one of the most skillful and exciting of recent 
stories. ‘Ihe scenes and characters in the first 
Number are admirably managed. Gabriel Bet- 
teredge, the house-steward of Lady Verinder, 
tells the inmost secret of himself in telling the 
family history ; and the appearance of the three 
Hindoos upon the warm terrace of the English 
country house, softly beating their drums and 
carefully looking about, is a master-touch. Like 
all WILKIE CotLtns’s stories, the ‘‘ Moonstone” 
is written to be published serially, and should so 
be read. 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 

ONNETS have at length settled themselves 
into shape for the winter. ‘They are not in- 
creased in size, indeed are rather abridged in 
some particulars. ‘The Fanchon is exceedingly 
small, and is still a favorite. ‘The Marie Antoi- 
nette, shorn of some of its disagreeable features, 
is also worn; but the most popular hat is a me- 
dium between these. It is short at the ears like 
the Empire bonnet, is fitted snugly to the head, 
has a brim and the upper half of a crown, and is 
exceedingly comfortable. Black velvet bonnets 
of this shape. the material laid plain on the frame, 
trimmed with folds of the same or of satin, are 
neat and stylish. A band of scarlet velvet is 
over the forehead, with a cluster of rose-buds on 
the left. Narrow satin strings and Spanish veils 
are worn with these shapes as well as the Fan- 
chon. <A few of the feather and fur bonnets, 
now so fashionable in Europe, have just been 
imported. ‘The feathers used are those of the 
giebe and pheasant. ‘The white and pearl-gray 
grebes are bound with green, or scarlet, or blue 
velvet, while bonnets of dark pheasants’ feathers 
have a fall of brown lace, and are trimmed with 
ornaments of gold and cut-steel. Seal-skin is the 
handsomest fur for bonnets. When the best qual- 
ity of the fur is used it rivals velvet in eleganee, 
and is warm and comfortable without being 
heavy. ‘The weight of fur bonnets has hitherto 
been the great barrier to their success. Chin- 
chilla is also another smooth, light fur much 
used. Some Astrakhan and Persiani bonnets 
aie imported, with cloaks and mutfs to corre- 
spond; but they look clumsy and heavy. Flat 
round toquets and turbans, both of fur and feath- 
evs, are worn with short promenade suits. They 

are also well adapted for skating costumes. 


STREET SUITS. 


Among some walking suits just completed is a 
pretty one with petticoat of blue silk. Around 
this skirt are two bias ruffles, five inches wide, 
bound on both sides, and gathered by a cord an 
inch from the top. ‘the peplum over-skirt is cut 
in scalloped leaves and bound. It is left open at 
the sides and caught together by rosettes, or dah- 
lias of silk, each petal showing separately. A 
half-fitting sacque*of blue plush is worn for wrap- 
ping. Black silk is furnished to the purchaser 
tor waist and sleeves. The price is $150. An- 
other is a visiting dress of purple silk. The skirt 
just escapes the floor. In the centre of each width 
is a long tab of black velvet, embroidered with 
fine jet. An apron of velvet almost covers the 
upper part of the front width. A long pelisse 
of’ black corded silk, worn over this skirt, is made 
loose and confined at the waist by a belt and sash. 
The body and skirt are both turned back en re- 
vers, disclosing the velvet apron. A band of 
bias velvet, headed by guipure passementerie, 
surrounds the pelisse, and trims the sleeves. 
With material for waist and sleeves of this dress 
the price is also $150. 

Silk skirts, black and colored, are imported 
ready-made and trimmed in Parisian style. 
‘They are to be worn beneath over-dresses made 
to order. One of black has two bias flounces 
trimmed with gay Persian ribbon. Large me- 
dallions of Persian embroidery are set on the 
ruffles at intervals. Another of blue gros grain 
has folds of blue satin arranged in squares around 
the skirt. Large rosettes are in the centres of 
the squares. 

Suiis of black satin and of silk velvet are used 
for church and for visiting. ‘lhese dresses are 
not sO extravagant as they appear at the first 
glance. Very little material is required to make 
them, and that is sufficiently handsome to dis- 
pense with elaborate trimming. On satin dresses 
fulds of the same arranged in Greek blocks, or 
crocheted passementerie without jet, is a hand- 
some trimming. Belts over the paletot or red- 
ingote are formed of folds, to which are attached 
three large jet rings. A wide satin sash, orna- 
mented with passementerie, is looped through 
the riugs. Bands of fur are most suitable tor 
velvet. Gray and black Astrakhan, seal-skin, or 
chinchilla are preferred. 

‘Lhe new figured velveteens are much admired, 
and are much less expensive than velvet. Dark 
shades of purple and brown are striped with satin 
of the same shade; others are spotted with small 
clocs, and again there is a latticed pattern. Ma- 
:v0n is a favorite color in these goods, but we 
-@ more purple costumes at present than any 
ther color, 

ior plainer suits cloth and serge are the most 
neceptable material. 
puejle, and olive green are fashionably worn. 
:ue trimming is embroidery im sik or a wide 
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black worsted braid. These costumes are suit- 


' able for shopping and morning walks, and should 


be made plainly, without any effort at display. 
‘The bonnet and gloves should be of the same 
shade. . 

LACE AND INDIA MUSLIN, 

White toilettes are very fashionable this winter 
for evening. We have in previous numbers de- 
scribed models in tulle, tarletane, poplin, silk, and 
satin. In addition to these we have seen some 
ball-dresses in India muslin and lace. At a chil- 
dren’s party, given during the holidays, it was 
the pretty conceit of the hostess to dress her little 
daughter of five years old in a dress like her own. 
The under-dresses were of pink satin, low-necked, 
round corsage, and skirts gored alike with the 
ditterence only of a train for the mamma and a 
quilled border around the demoiselle’s short skirt. 
‘he over-dress was of Valenciennes lace; the 
whole garment, body, sleeves, and skirt, formed 
by alternate rows of plain Valenciennes insertion, 
and others on which were medallions of embroid- 
ery. ‘The exquisite needle-work designed for 
these dresses was made hee, and is as hand- 
some as if imported from Paris. ‘Lhe insertion 
on the large dress is six inches wide and the lace 
bordering the skirt is wider still. A pink satin 
sash with fringed ends fastened behind with three 
large loops. 

A pretty and inexpensive dress of India mus- 
lin is to be worn over a gored under-dress of blue 
silk. ‘Lhe low-necked full bodice is gathered into 
abelt. Bretellés, which, by-the-way, are again 
in vogue, of cambric insertion and Valenciennes 
lace, begin at the belt in front, passing over the 
shoulders to the belt in the back. ‘i he space be- 
tween the bretelles is tilled in with putts of mus- 
lin separated by cambric insertion, with fluted 
Valenciennes around the neck. ‘lhrough em- 
broidered eyelets in the inseition is passed narrow 
blue velvet ribbon, thiee rows on each band. 
‘The sleeves are short putts, covered by the lace 
bretelles. The skirt is shaped by cuttiug out tri- 
angular pieces from the belt to the knee. ‘The 
bias seams are joined by insertion with narrow 
lace on each side. Below the knee are two wide 
putts separated by similar bands. A fluted ruiiie 
six inches wide finishes the skirt. Blue belt with 
long sash, 

A simple evening dress for a child is composed 
entirely of Victoria lawn. The bell-shaped skirt 
is formed of putts separated by tucked bands, tive 
narrow tucks on each band. <A fluted flounce 
around the edge is also tucked. The puffed yoke 
is very high about the throat and pointed in front 
and back. Coat sleeves puffed around the wrist 
and up the outer seam. ‘This is worn over a 
gored slip of cherry-colored glacé silk, ‘The 
price is $30. 

A handsome dinner dress is of green silk shot 
with white; demi-train, two yards and a quarter 
from the belt to the floor, bordered with whiie 
velvet leaves, the veins of which are embroidered 
with silk. A wide white fringe below the leaves 
reaches almost to the edge of the skirt. Three 
bands of white satin run down the front seams to 
the knee where they are finished by leaves and 
fringe. Low round waist with bertha of leaves 
and long sash. ‘The trimming on this dress is 
peculuuly elegant and appropriate. 


MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS. 


For the convenience of dancers short ball 
dresses are coming into favor. ‘lhe trains now 
so necessary for full dress are objects of censure 
to gentlemen, and occasion a good deal of an- 
noyance to their wearers. ‘The new Pompadour 
trains are more easily managed, as they are left 
open in front and may be thrown over the arm 
in a crowd. 

Dresses for demi-toilette are lapped at the 
waist in the redingote style. A velvet ribbon 
or the fashionable jeweled collar with a locket is 
worn around the neck. 

Bretelles of black velvet and guipure lace are 
fashionably worn with self-colored dresses of em- 
press cloth or velours. Sailor collars of fine lin- 
en, deeply pointed at the side, are pretty for morn- 
ing wear. 

A morning dress for sea-voyages is of Peters- 
ham cloth, a kind of tufted French flannel, in al- 
ternate blocks of purple and white, with a purple 
tuft, somewhat resembling Astrakhan cloth. ‘ihe 
garment is cut in a loose Gabrielle, confined at 
the waist with a belt of the same material: A 


- pointed hood, lined with purple silk, is attached 


to this wrapper, making it a comfortable dress 
for deck-promenades on ship-board. ‘The price 
is $80. 

An India mull christening robe is worn over 
pale-blue satin. ‘The garment is a yard and 
a half long. ‘The first width and half a yard 
around the skirt is entirely formed of embroidery 
and Valenciennes lace. _Large, needle-worked 
medallions are surrounded with fluted lace, and 
Valenciennes medallions are set in bands of mull. 
‘The lace around the skirt is four inches wide. A 
narrow belt of folds of blue satin is ornamented 
with leaves of lace and a long sash bordered with 
narrow Valenciennes. $250 is the price. 

An infant’s cloak, handsome enough to accom- 
pany this dress, is marked $125. ‘ithe material 
is white French merino. ‘Lhe large, square upper 
cape is entirely covered with embroidery in white 
floss. A wide whitg fringe surrounds the cape, 
and meets a needle-worked border on the cloak 
proper. It is lined throughout with soft white 


A black velvet paletot of a new design is point- 
ed like a shawl in front and back. It folds over 
ihe arm, and conceals coat sleeves that are made 
for warmth, and not display. 1t is trimmed with 
a wide flounce of thread lace, headed by crochet- 
ed passementerie. ! 

An ingenious and useful novelty just intro- 
duced is a new cloth plate attached to the Wheel- 
er & Wilson sewing-machine, which will produce 
a lock-stitch, a double-loop siiich, and an orna- 
menial stiich for braiding or embroidery. ‘ihree 

















threads of different colors may be introduced ' 
into the braiding pattern if desired, and it can be 
easily adjusted to materials of every thickness, 
from the sheerest muslin to heavy cloth or vel- 
vet. The work when finished resembles star- 
braiding. The price is $10. 

A new and decided improvement in the put- 
ting up of needles has just been introduced. ‘The 
best English needles are packed in small eylin- 
ders lined with tin, which protect the needles 
from rust, and these cylinders again are set into 
small fancy caskets, which are portable and con- 
venient. Each cylinder contains the same num- 
ber of needles as an ordinary paper, and is cheap- 
er withal. 

A word about merino under-garments. The 
best articles of-this kind are the Norfolk and 
New Brunswick goods of American manufacture, 
which possess the advantage of being knit by an 
automatic machine that widens and narrows of 
itself, and thus makes an almost seamless gar- 
ment. In the English flannels the widened parts 
are knit separately, and afterward sewed on. It 
is a singular fact, and one creditable to American 
ingenuity, that, after the construction of an ef- 
fective automatic machine that should widen 
and narrow had been experimented on for a hun- 
dred and fifty years and finally pronounced a 
mechanical impossibility in England, it should 
have been successfully achieved by an American 
inventor. 

For the information given we are indebted to 
the courtesy of Madame Dizpen, Madame FEr- 

RERO, Madame FLamme, Messrs. A. ‘I’. Stew- 
ArT & Co., Lorp & Taytor, C. G. GuNTHER 
& Sons, J. J. Hincumay, and many others of 
wa — modistes and merchants of New 
ork, 





PERSONAL. 

Mr. Witttam Ccuien Bryant receives from Mr. 
Rosert Bonner $3000 for three poems for the Leager 
—the largest sum ever paid any author for the same 
number of words. We have often wondered if the 
following lines, written by one of the best poets ofthe 
time, were not intended for Mr. Bonner: 

“T would not have the horse I drive 
So fast that folks must stop and stare; 
An easy gait—two, forty-five— 
Perha by be sae mene i 
Some aed lesa weed a no hurt.” 

—We hear that Mr. Wa. C. Priur, for some years 
past managing editor of the Journal of Commerce, has 
withdrawn from routine duty, though retaining his 
proprietary interest in that paper. Mr. Prime is one 
of the ablest and most conscientious of American jour- 
nalists, and richly deserves the handsome pecuniary 
results that have come to the establishment while un- 
der his direction. 

—It is said that the lady who has become Mrs. In- 
dian Chief Parker was not Miss Saoxerr, after all, 
but a daughter of Amopio, the singer. After Amovio’s 
death Mrs. A. married Colonel Sackert, of Oneida 
county, and is now a widow for the second time, Col- 
onel S, having been killed while leading a charge at 
Trevaillon Station, Virginia, during Suerman’s raid 
up the Valley. Mrs. Parker is nineteen, and quite 
handsome. Colonel P.is head chief of the Senecas. 
The writer has known him from childhood. He suc- 
ceeded old Joun Briacksmiru (a very able man) as 
head of the tribe, and always wears around his neck, 
though usually not in sight, the silver medal given by 
Wasutneton to Rep Jacket, who was the immediate 
predecessor of Buacxsmiru. The council house of 
the tribe, a neat wooden building, painted white, is at 
Tonawanda, Genesee county, New York, about eight 
miles from Batavia. Most of the ‘noble red men” of 
the tribe who are left are well-to-do farmers. Their 
lands are of unsurpassed fertility. Although in the 
main: intelligent, and somewhat educated, and sur- 
rounded by wealthy and educated neighbors, they are 
a people by themselves. By the laws of the State they 
are not allowed to vote nor serve as,jurors. 

—Rev. Monovre D. Conway, formerly of this coun- 
try, but now a Unitarian clergyman in London, is one 
cf the literary notables of that town. Besides h 
pastor of a church he is on the staft of Fraser's Maga- 
zine, writes for the Fortnightly Review, the Atlantic 
Monthly, and corresponds for several newspapers. He 
is the author of the clever papers on the Paris Exhi- 
bition that appeared in Harper's Magazine, and is a 
lean, active, genial gentleman. 

—E.uiort, the painter, and Paxwer, the sculptor, 
reside at Albany, and are great cronies. Both have 
advanced the prices of their wares. Extiotr declines 
to furnish a good article of portrait for less than $500 
(bust, simply), $1000 for bust and hands, and $5000 
for the total person. Patmer has marked up his prices 
to $1500 and $2000 for busts. He uses about one hun- 
dred and fifty tools, made by himself—his own in- 
ventive powers being remarkable. Both artists are 
fine talkers. 

—Mrs. Henetetta Firxp, wife of the editor of the 
Evangelist, has been writing neat letters to that paper 
from Paris, where she has had chatty interviews with 
Miss Mctocu (now Mrs. Crark), author of “Johu 
Halifax,” and with Mrs. Cuaries, author of the 
““Schénberg-Cotta Family.” She says that “Mrs. 
Cuartes is still young and eminently English, of 
small, slight figure, whose modest, timid manners at 
once engage interest and sympathy.” And she says 
that ‘‘ Miss Mutoon, before her marriage, supported 
by her pen her little domestic circle, an aged father 
and a beloved brother, whom she educated only to 
see him cut down by the reaper Death.” 

—Emulating the success that has attended the la- 
bors of General Urton, in his book of ‘‘ Tactics,” re- 
cently ordered to be used in the armies of the United 
States, the Krne of Swepen has in press a pamphlet, 
entitled ‘*Ideas About Modern Tactics,” in which he 
proposes to show that a small and good army is pref- 
erable to a large one imperfectly trained. That is just 
what General Upron has demonstrated. The profits 
of the King’s book go to the establishment of primary 
schools in Lapland. The profits of General U.’s book 
go into the porte-monnaie of General U. 

—tThey tell many droll stories of Groner Francis 
Tratrn, but none more absurdthan this: Mrs. E.izry, 
one of our eminent authors, when in London some 

years since, was astonished one day to get a card 
from Mr. Train with his compliments, asking if he 
could do any thing for her. She replied that she 
wanted to travel on the Continent, and would like tu 
find a small party to go with. G. F. T. immediately 
advertised for a ‘small party” to trave! with Mrs. Ex- 
LETT on the Continent, and the poor woman was actu- 
ally alarmed at having several infants sent to her resi- 
dence as traveling companions. 

—Bishop Quinrarp, of Tennessee, recently admin- 
istered the rite of contirmation for the Archbishop of 
York—the jirst time such a service was ever performed | 

















in England by an Aneerican bishop. Bishop Quixvarp 
is having great success in raising funds to endow the 
University ot the South. It seems to be taking the 
form of a testimonial of brotherly feeiing from En- 
gland to the people of the Southern States. 

—Mrs. Ronatns, well known in New York society 
for her varied accomplishments, is creating a marked 
sensation in the salons of Paris by her splendid sing: 


| ing, and is pronounced, as an amatenr, to be witfout 
| a rival. 


Mr. Vanzant, an amateur tenor, is also the 
subject of landatory paragraphs. 

—It was an unlucky day, for her, on which Mrs. 
Motyneavx, of Allerton Hall, England, became a 
shareholder in the Royal Bank, which recently failed. 
The cau for £10 a share amounted in her case to 
£120,000. She had also £30,000 on deposit in the 
bank, and was the largest shareholder. She has just 
deceased. 

—Fresh little items concerning the late Frrz-Grernn 
Hairoxk are constantly finding their way into type. 
“Bvrveicu,” one of the cleverest of the New York 
correspondents for outlying portions of the country, 
says that he found him “genial, pleasant, full of in- 
formation and anecdote, with no shade of pedantry, 
and making every one feel very much at home in his 
society. He was very partial to the company of young 
people, and they, in turn, were strongly attracted to 
him. He lived with a maiden sister, older than him- 
self, in a large frame-house a good deal older than ei- 
ther, shadowed by stately trees and surrounded by 
flowering shrubs—a quiet, dreamy home, just fitted to 
a poet’s musing mood—but in spite of its venerable 
shadows, often made luminous and musica: with the 
bright faces and ringing laughter cf children. I do 
not know which he enjoyed the most, the visits of his 
young friends or the companionship, necessarily infre- 
quent, of his former literary associates, or the perusal 
of his favorite authors. Between these, and an occa- 
sional visit to the city, he passed his time. 

—Mr. Joseru Jerrerson, the cleverest comedian 
that this country has produced, having come to the 
conclusion that 


“*The world well tried—the sweetest thing in life 
Is the unclouded welcome of a wife,” 


proceeded to act upon it on the 20th ult., by persuad- 
ing Miss Mary A. Warren, of Chicago, to become his 
wife. The lady who thus 

“Changed her local habitation and her name,’’ 
is the daughter of the late treasurer of M. Nioxrr's 
theatre and niece of Joun B. Rice (an old actor), Mayor 
of Chicago. : 

—People view things differently. The popular no- 
tion is that a wife has greater intrinsic value than a 
sewing-machine. A contrary notion seems to prevail 
at East Haddam, Connecticut, where a few days ago 
Lyp1a Hotes, while her husband was asleep, took 
$200 from his pocket, went to the barn, harnessed the 
horses, took several-sewing-machines, watches, ete., 
and started for New —— Next day her disgusted 
lord followed, with an officer, but wife had got off to 
Boston. Exian (that is the husband) says he should 
like to recover the goods, but ould be willing to part 
with the wife. The proceeding is in all respects ir- 
regular. 

—Lonerettow, Horimes, Lower, and other book 
people of Boston, are to give dinners to Dickens be- 
fore he leaves the country. Instead of “a feast of 
reason and flow of soul” they will have a regular 
Sreshet. 

—A full, life-size statue of Enwarp Everett is being 
chiseled by Powers. It represenis him in the aititude 
of delivering his oration upon Wasntneton. Tt is un- 
derstood that Powers proposes to present this to some 
public body that will prepare a suitable place for it. 

—The Empress Evgente received not long since a 
birth-day present from the Emperor of Austria that 
would bave extorted the admiration of Sir Cuanirs 
Curokerine or Mr. Stetnway. It was a piano-forte in 
rosewood, elaborately carved, adorned with mosaics, 
and valued at 20,000 francs. When the instrument 
arrived Prince Pontatowski aud Count Latour Mav- 
BouRG, two eminent musical virtuosi, who happened 
to be in the Empress’s apartments, were at once re- 
quested to test the musical powers of the piano, and 
iound its tone to be superb. 

—Orrensacu, the ‘*Gerolstein™ man, realizes mueh 
coin from his works, and lives in fine style. His new 
opera, “ Robinson Crusoe," is a great success. The 
first four representations produced 21,076 francs. The 
“Grand Duchess” was played more nigl.ts consecu- 
tively by Bareman’s company in this city than any 
opera yet presented in this country. 

—The London Examiner thus neatly polishes off the 
most well-to-do ot the Old World’s crowned heads— 
the Viceroy of Egypt: ‘‘ He is a plump and prosperous 
prince, and incomparably the richest trader in the 
world. Rortnscutrp is not to he named the same day 
with him. All that wonderful firm, collected together 
from England, France, Austria, Prussia, and Italy, 
could not show such vast profits upon their business 
as his Highness the Vali of Egypt. Perhaps his High- 
ness is, all things considered, the only really pleas- 
antly-situated monarch known among men of the 
present generation. He is an absolute sovereign, in 
the best sense of the word. He could chop off au able 
editor's head, if troublesome, or make a delicate roast 
ot any refractory member of council, with all the eare 
in life. He has a sort of puppet ministry that he can 
take to pieces and put together again at pleasure; but 
it signifies nothing.” 

—Mr. Corcoran, formerly the banker, of Washing- 
ton, and father of Mrs. Grorer Eustis, who died re- 
cently at Cannes, has built a beautiful villa at Cannes, 
where he proposes to pass his future winters. Mr. 
Evstis was formerly a Member of Congress from 
Louisiana, and at the outbreak of the late war went 
to France as Secretary of Legation to the Confederate 
Minister, Mr. Strpett. Mrs. Evstis was beautiful, 
accomplished, and altogether a most fascinating lady. 

—The Etendard announces the marriage of M. Lron 
Gortz, of the house of Wexner Gorrz, with Miss 
Sronr, daughter of Mr. Harry Stone, formerly of this 
city, but now a banker at Paris. 

—Dr. 8. Atsttn ALLIZzongE, author of the “ Diction- 
ary of Authors,” has been appointed editor of the 
publications of the American Sunday-school Union. 

—The death is announced of the young and cele- 
brated cantatrice, Mdme. Nantrez Drioié, at Madrid. 

—Lord Lyons has carried with him to Paris the 
same practical common-sense that characterized hix 
personal and official conduct in this country. OU. ar- 
suming the functions of Embassador at the French 
Court, he caused it to be announced that he was “in 
Paris to attend to business, and not to arrange f tes.” 

—When the Manchester ‘‘cotton lirds” undertal¢ 
to do public things they draw their checks far hn 
some figures. It being proposed to endow a P 
er-hip o Engineering in Owens College in that city, 
twelve firms subscribed £35,000, and of this amount 

one firm—Beyer, Peacocs, & Co., led off with $15,609. 
In a jocniar sort of way this college is called the “ Uni- 
versity of the Busy,” and bids fair to become one of 
the foremost seats of learning in England. ° 

—Madame Rartrazzi, ne Bonarartr Wysr, trell- 
known in European society as the Prine 5 
has written an opera—“ Wilftid Horlac tich is 
about to be produced at Florence. But the curious 
fiet connected with her as a composer is, that she is_ 
deaf. LBerruoven was bothered in the same way. 
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THE STOCKING-KNITTER. 


Sux stood beside the window, at her knitting worked 
the maid ; 

It was homely work—you'll laugh at all my fancies, 
I'm afraid. 

But when her work was ended, and she laid her knit- 
ting down, 

With a thoughtful face she gazed upon the stocking 
ribbed and brown. : 

Thus she pondered—‘ If each loop of this my knitting 
were a thought, 

And each worsted-strand a fancy, what strange lesson 
would be taught 

For the future from my knitting ? as I con it o’er again, 

For the secrets of the future from the tangles of the 
skein. 

There are woven dreams in knitting, and there’s many 
a girl will look, 

To the clicking of her needles, on her knitting as a 
book. 

As they rattle on so gayty, I am blithe and of good 
cheer, 

And anon a loop has fallen—and I wipe away a tear. 

With the snapping thread how often has my darling 
left in pain; 

As I joined the yarn, in fancy he has come to kiss 


again, 

All the loops are chains of thought, some bright as 
sunrise on the wave, 

And while some brought balm to sorrow, some were 
darksome as the grave. 

All the strange tales of my childhood they came back 
to me once more, 

The old rhymes of gnome and fairy, and the spectre 
shapes of yore; 

With the knots that I unraveled all those fearsome 
sights were fled, 

They were swept into oblivion at the smoothing of 
the thread. 

And I felt my heart was breaking as my needle 
snapped in twain— 

‘Twas an omen for the future of disaster, doubt, and 


pain. 

And I heard again in fancy all the tender words and 
vows 

That I heard from gallant lovers with the rose-flush 
on my brows; 


’ They were sweet words of devotion, and my heart was 


very proud, 
And they came from out my knitting, where they slept 
as in a shroud.” 


As the lithe, small hands were idle, so the maiden, to 
my mind, 

Thought and spoke. In work most homely poet-fan- 
cies you will find. 








THE NAME OF GOD IN FORTY- 
EIGHT LANGUAGES. 


S Louis Burger, the well-known author 

and philologist, was walking in the Ave- 

nue des Champs Elysées the other day he heard 

a familiar voice exclaiming, ‘‘Buy some nuts 

of a poor man, Sir; twenty fora penny!” He 
looked up and recognized his old barber. 

‘¢What! are you selling nuts?” said he. 

‘¢ Ah, Sir, I have been unfortunate.” 

‘But this is no business for a man like you!” 

‘¢Oh, Sir, if you could only tell me of some- 
thing better to do,” returned the barber, with a 
sigh, 

Burger was touched. He reflected a mo- 
ment; then tearing a leaf from his memoran- 
dum. book, he wrote for a few moments and 
handed it to the man, saying, ‘‘ Take this to a 
printing-office and have a hundred copies struck 





off; here is the money to pay for it. Get a 
license from the prefecture of the police, and 
sell them at two cents a copy, and you will have 
bread on the spot. The strangers who visit 
Paris can not refuse this tribute to the name 
of God, printed in so many different ways. 

The barber did as he was bid, and was al- 
ways seen at the entrance to the Exposition, 
selling the following hand-bill: 


The Name of God in Forty-Hight 
Languages. 


Hebrew, Elohim or Eloah. \Olala tongue, Deu. 
Chaldaic, Elah. erman and Swiss, Gott, 
Assyrian, Ellah Flemish, Goed. 
a ac and Turkish, Alah. |Dutch, Godt. 

afay, Alla. EnglishandoldSaxon, God. 
Arabic, Allah. Teutonic, Goth. 
Lenquage ofthe Magi, Ors7.| Danish and Swedish, Gut. 
Old Egyptian, Teut. Norwegian, Gud. 
Armorian, Teuti. Slavic, Buch, 
Modern Egyptian, Tenn. |Polish, Bog. 
Greek, Theos. Polacca, Bung. 
Cretan, Thios. Lapp, Jubinal. 
olian and Doric, Iles. |Finnish, Jumala, 
Latin, Deus. Runic, As. 
Low Latin, Diex. Pannonian, Istu. 
Celtic and old Gallic, Diw. |Zemblian, Fetizo. 
French, Dieu. Hindostadnee, Rain. 
Spanish, Dios. Coromandel, Brama. 
Portuguese, Deos. Tartar, Magatal. 
Old German, Diet. Persian, Sire. 
Provencal, Diow. Chinese, Pussa. ~- 
Low Breton, Doué. Japanese, Goezur. 
Italian, Dio. Madagascar, Zannar. | 
Irish, Die. Peruvian, Puchocamaé. 





A few days after Burger met the barber. 

‘* Well,” said he, ‘“‘has the holy name of 
God brought you good luck ?” 

‘* Yes, indeed, Sir. I sell on an average a 
hundred copies a day, at two cents each, or two 
dollars; but the strangers are generous; some 
give me ten cents and others twenty. I have 
even received half a dollar for a copy; so that, 
all told, I am making five dollars a day.” 

“Five dollars a day ?” 

‘¢Yes, Sir; thanks to your kindness.” 

‘The deuce!” thought Burger, as he walked 
away. ‘If I were not a literary man I would 
turn peddler or publisher; there is nothing ‘so 
profitable as selling the learning or wit of oth- 
ers.” 





THE CHEMISTRY OF FURNI- 
TURE. 


byrne housekeepers do not always under- 
stand the theory of the chemical and me- 
chanical action of different substances on articles 
of furniture. The substances from which furni- 
ture is chiefly exposed to injury are water, oils, 
alcohols, and acids. 

Acids act on marble. Marble is itself com- 
posed of carbonate of lime; that is, it is a com- 
pound of carbonic acid and lime. 
bonic acid has a comparatively weak affinity for 
lime, and most other acids will prevail over it 
and take its place when brought into contact 
with it; thus destroying the texture of the stone, 
liberating the carbonic acid, and leaving nitrate 
of lime, or muriate of lime, or sulphate or acetate 
of line—as the case may be—in the form of a 
white powder, in its place. But oils, alcohols, 





and water produce no effect upon marble. 








Now the car- | 


All varnished or polished surfaces of wood, on 
the other hand, while not injured usually by acids, 
are attacked by alcohol. Varnishes are com- 
posed of different gums and resins, which are 
generally soluble in alcohol. Many of them are 
made by dissolving the material in alcohol so as 
to liquefy them, and then, when they are applied, 
the alcohol evaporates, leaving the gum or resin 
in a thin even coating over the whole surface. 
If now any alcoholic substance comes upon such 
a surface, whether it be alcohol itself, as used 
for lamps, or spirits of any kind, or even wine, 
which contains but a small percentage of alco- 
hol, the varnish is attacked, a portion of it is 
dissolved, and the brilliancy of the surface is de- 
stroyed. ; 

Oils will not attack either marbles or varnished 
surfaces, and will do no injury except to naked 
wood or other porous substances which admit 
them into the pores, from which they can not 
afterward easily be expelled. 

Water affects no substances except such as 
have open pores exposed, in which case it enters 
and causes the substance to swell, or such as are 
soluble in water, as glue in joints, and mucilage 
or gum-arabic, used sometimes for attaching su- 
perficial ornaments to fancy work. 

The practical lesson to be learned from this is, 
that housekeepers must take care in dealing with 
furniture to keep water away from every thing 
soluble in water, oil from every thing porous, al- 
cohol from varnish, and acids from marble. 

So shall your chairs and tables always look 
bright, and your minds remain calm and serene. 





“LEAN ON ME, MOTHER DEAR.” 


ARRIET, how is it you have not waited 

for your mother ?” said old Mr. Smithson 
to a young lady, who had just parted with some 
youthful acquaintances, and was now hurrying, 
with a thoughtless look, to church. 

s‘Oh, Sir, mamma walks so slow that I am 
almost frozen, and there’s no good in two of us 
being uncomfortable, you know.” 

‘* Nay, I don’t know that two, that is, you and 
your mother, need be uncomfortable. I should 
‘have thought, Harriet, that you would have beer? 

-a comfort and stay. to her.” a 

So saying, Mr. Smithson went into church, and 
Harriet Sims, with a very flushed face, followed 
him in. He had been an old friend of her fa- 
ther’s, and she was vexed at his words; perhaps 
< a. more that they made her vexed with her- 
self, 

Seated in her pew she was not able to attend 
to the service, for her mother did not come, and 
as Harriet had delayed a little on the way gos- 
siping, she had been hais afraid, slow as Mrs. 
Sims walked, she might be :n the church before 
her. Kate Sims, Harriet’s y»..nger sister, came 
in from the Sabbath-school, w:--e she taught a 
little class, but Kate, like Har.i-:. was uneasy 
at their mother not being there. <.: the pause, 
while the hymn was being given on. “ate whis- 








“LEAN ON ME, MOTHER DEAR.” 


pered to her elder sister, ‘‘ Was mamma not able 
to come with you?” 

Harriet colored deeply, but merely shook her 
head in reply; she was troubled, for she knew 
that when her mother had said, ‘* I shall be ready 
almost directly,” she had ran off to avoid the slow 
walking with her, and to gratify also her love of 
idle chat with some young friends by the way. 
It seemed to her that both Mr. Smithson and 
Kate were in league to ask unpleasant ques- 
tions; and yet what could have kept her mother 
away? The sermon had just begun when Har- 
riet was still more disturbed. At this moment 
Dr. Foster’s man-servant came up the aisle, and 
stopping at the Sims’s pew, gave Harriet a caré, 
on which she read the words, in Dr. Foster’ 
handwriting, ‘‘ Come directly.” 

Very pale, and frightened, she rose and left 
the church, asking the man, as soon as she got 
to the door, what was the matter. 

**Mrs. Sims has met with an accident, Miss.” 

**An accident!” 

‘Yes, Miss, she slipped down at Hilder’s cor- 
ner, and—” Harriet staid to hear no more, her 
light swift steps soon brought her home, though, 
even in her haste and terror, she remarked how 
slippery the frost had made the roads, and yet it 
was no colder, but, if any thing, warmer than it 
had been earlier in the day. 

Arrived at home all was consternation. Mrs. 
Sims, a very delicate woman, had slipped down 
at a steep, awkward corner, and struck the back 
of her head, in falling heavily against the edge 
of a door-step; she was brought home insensible, 
and had not yet recovered consciousness. The 
doctor was there looking very grave. 

‘* My dear young lady, I sent for you, for your 
mamma must have the utmost care and atten- 
tion, which I am sure you will pay her.” 

Every word of the doctor's was a stab: ‘‘ kind- 
ness,” ‘‘ attention!” if she had shown these, the 
dear sufferer might have been spared-the acci- 
dent that had laid her senseless. 

Three days—three terrible days—passed in 
which all that skill could do had been done ; but 
in vain, Mrs. Sims never recovered conscious- 
ness, but sank and died of concussion of the 
brain, resulting from her fall. 

On the first Sunday after the funeral Harriet 
and Kate were at church. Nearly opposite their 
pew were Mrs. Hooper and her youngest daughter 
Mary. It was very pleasant to see how Mary 
Hooper looked out the places in the books for her 
mother, and what sweet helpful care she took of 
her. Mrs. Hooper was getting rather infirm, 
and Mary was the child of her declining years ; 
but if youthful love ever tried to ward off the 
weakness of age, it was in this case. When the 
service was over Mrs. Hooper went out first, for 
Mary was delayed a moment to speak to one of 
the children of the Sabbath-school, but she quick- 
ly followed, saying, as she left the church porch, 
‘*TLean on me, mother dear.” They were but 


simple, natural words, from a child to a parent, 


but oh, what a pang they gave to one who heard 
them! 
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A WINTER SONG. 


Tur fields are white with raiment fine, 
Gold-tinted in the sun's new shine, 
The azure air is still; 
As crystal bright, 
A silver light 
Gleams over yonder hill. 


‘The sunbeams on the ice divide, 
With white and rosy glimmer, wide 
fu ever-changing hue. 
Out of the snow 
‘the bushes show 
Their thorn-twigs bare and few. 


Jeweled with hoar-frost are the trees ; 
But stirs one branch beneath the breeze, 
Wheie sleeps the small white grain; 
‘Then sudden all 
‘Those jewels fall 
As summer-blossom’s rain. 


The fii’s long boughs are bending low, 
And threaten with their weight of snow 
‘Vo hide the whistling wight, 
Who there must pass 
‘the way of glass 
Paved by the frozen night. 


With icicles the roof is decked, 
The sluggish brook by ice-walls checked 
Creeps on, the fount is still; 
With water-gush 
Jn frozen hush 
The wheel waits in the mill. 


There the blue titmouse carols clear, 
The sparrow comes, who knows no fear, 
To glean beneath the eaves ; 
*‘The green-tinch shy 
Sits moping by 
In hedgerows reft of leaves. 


There* may one climb the distant hill, 
And gaze, and having gazed his fill, 
May dream in silence there; 
What mighty hand 
On that broad land 

Could cast a veil so fair! 





A CRY FOR HELP. 

AM a family man! Now there » a vast differ- 

ence between being a family ma», and a man 
of family! J am not aman of family. My wife, 
Ann Maria, is a woman of family! Her papa 
was a lawyer; mine was only a grocer. More- 
over her papa’s brother married an English lady 
of family ; this lady had been presented at court, 
and had acquaiutances with honorable prefixes 
to their names. Moreover, there is a tradition 
in Ann Maria’s family that ** dear A’nt Sabrina,” 
as Ann Maria always atfectionately calls her, had 
in her palmy days been admired by a young vis- 
count; so much so that he had inquired who she 
was at a ball, and had ogled her through his eye- 
giuss all the evening. Indeed, Ann Maria often 
savs that if it hadn’t been for *¢dear A’nt Sa- 
b-ina’s” offisimess she might have been the Vis- 
countess Merridale. I never could see any par- 
ticular offishness about Aunt Sabrina, She nev- 
er was very offish about snubbing me, I know. 
And if she had married the viscount I never 
could see that it would have been of any ma- 
te.iul advantage to Ann Maria, as she would 
then in all probability have never seen or heard 
of her. However, these are things I only say in 
thie privacy of my own heart. 1 never say them 
in the bosum of my family. 

When Ann Marie was young she lived for a 
while with hes Aunt Sabrina. Consequently, 
one of my greatest miseries arises from that fact. 
As fam only a bank clerk in rather a small way, 
and therefore can not atford to keep up much 
style, Lam eonstautly reminded by my loving 
lielpmeet tha: .ue doesn’t live at all as she used 
to at “fdear A’‘nt Sabrina’s.” When my wite 
wants a dress, shawl, or bonnet of what seems to 
me extravagant price, and I soberly tell her I 
can not afford it, the partner of my bosom bursts 
into tears, and declares she never knew what it 
was to be refused any thing in the way of dress 
when she iived with ‘dear A’nt Sabrina.” When 
any of my old country friends, and among them 
i have two brothers, honest and worthy, but plain 
and unpolished in their manners—when any of 
them come to see me, and we have a good social 
chat together, 1 observe that Ann Maria’s aqui- 
line nose seems to take a sudden turn to the re- 
trous:é order, and after my friends are gone, she 
ofien remarks, in an injured sort of tone, that 

‘is isn’t at all the Kind of society that she was 
ustomed to at ** dear A’nt Sabrina’s.” 

Aadded to these there is one more little quiet 

u-in-the-ilesh that the partner of my joys and 
cables keeps on hand wherewith to goad the 
iaezing energies of her husband. Rumor says 
e Was a young man who used to visit much 

Aunt Sab:ina’s when Ann Maria lived there. 

unor says he was handsome, rich, and accom- 
j lished. amor says that the attraction there 
Ann Maria herself. Indeed, Rumor has 

ne so far as to say that she might have mar- 
ried him if she chose! 

then why didn’t she choose? Why did she 
refuse a rich, handsome, and accomplished man, 
and accept me (and without a demur, too, let 
me adi), who am neither of the three. Why 
this? L only ask these questions to myself 
in a teeble, wandering sort of way. I never ask 
my wite the question, If I did, she would cry, 
and I dislike to see a woman cry. 

i said at the commencement that I was a fam- 
ily man. -o Tam! I have a wife and four 
ciaiming daughters dependent upon the labor 
of these two bands for support; that is, my 
daughiers are mainly dependent on me. They 
depend in a measure, I am led to believe, upon 


Wale 


| 


| 


bring in the market. They are four tall, stylish 
girls, who are quite high in their aspirations, 
owing to the notions their mamina has instilled 
in them with regard to family. Ann Maria has 
ofien said to me, solemnly, ‘‘ David, if dear 
A’nt Sabrina should ever ask me to let her have 
one of my girls for her own I should let her go; 
yes, David, even though it should break my 
heart to part with her, for she would have such 
superior advantages!) How she would dress, 
and in what style she would live! and what high 
society she would see! Oh yes, I should cer- 
tainly give her up; and then, perhaps, she would 
do better than her poor, foolish mamma, and not 


| let a good opportunity pass by, and have to live 
in poverty all her days ;” and dab came the thorn 


into my flesh, so that I couldn't help wincing as I 
said meekly to myself that I thought / had some 
little ownership in those four tall girls, and I 
shouldnt be willing to lose one of them. . But 
Aunt Sabrina never asked for them. 

I suppose I am rather proud of my girls ; and, 


j on the whole, I think they have rather a patron- 
| izing regard for me, though they say, ‘*‘ Dont 








what their own beauty and fascinations may | 


| me out with her. 


be so old-fashioned, pa,” just because I say 
‘‘obleeged” for obligea, and call their dresses 
**new gowns.” ‘They think ‘* gowns” is a ‘* hor- 
rid” word ; but for my part 1 much prefer it to 
dress, for it strikes me that gown signifies one 
particular article of female apparel, while dress 
might mean the whole structure of a female, with 
the exception of the slight portion that is com- 
posed of flesh and blood. When I give my girls 
all the money they ask for (which is very, very 
seldom), they make a good deal of me. They 
kiss me, and pet me. and call me, ‘* You good 
little pa,” and ** dear little pa”—and that reminds 
me of an observation I wish to make. Let me 
premise first that 1 am a small man; my wife, 
Ann Maria, is a tall woman. Rumor (the same 
Rumor that said the other things) tells me she is 
queenly! As [ have never seen a queen, I can’t 
say as to that. But I always wear a tall hat 
(and the tallest of its kind too) when she takes 
I hold my head very high. 
I wear very thick soles and immensely high heels 
to my boots. I wear my hair piled up as high 
as possible on the top of my head. I wear high 
shirt-collars. In short, every thing that art can 
devise to create the illusion that I am tall has been 
exhausted in my case, and yet the cruel fact re- 
mains—I am a small man! And the observa- 
tion L wish to makeis this: If you areasmall man 
never—never marry a queenly woman! ‘Tall wo- 
men are all very well to look up to! They used 
to be the style 1 admired. I wish I had been 
content with ‘admiring, for if I were to choose 
again—ah! what was I saying? Yes, I repeat 
it, don’t marry a tall woman; for if you do, she 
will have you under her thumb from the moment 
the minister says ‘‘Amen” on the wedding-day. 
She will look down on you. She will frown downt 
on you, and that is tenible. I speak as one who 
knows. There is nothing to shield you from the 
scathing fire, which from a short woman would be 
partly deadened by the eyebrow, as she frowns 
up. 

My eldest girl is named Sabrina. Her name 
was decided upon some time before she had 
** shuftled” on ‘* this mortal coil.” My wife, in 





implicit faith, beautiful to behold, chided me for | 


the mere supposition that the expected little 
stranger might turn out to be of the genus mas- 
culine. My youngest, and, I may add, my fa- 
vorite daughter (as Sabrina is her mother’s) was 
originally. named Ann Maria for her mamma; 
but that primitive cognomen has become fash- 
ionable-ized into Annie Marie, and many a cur- 
tain-lecture from five tall, fair women has the 
old-fashioned little pa received when he has, be- 
fure company, called her Ann “Ria—a name she 
gave herself in her wee toddling days, and which 
I still love from old associations. ‘The two daugh- 
ters whocome between are. osephine ang Blanche. 
Now Jo, as we call her, is by strangers considered 
the beauty of the family. Ny wife says she has 
style enough to support a coronet. I don’t doubt 
it myself; but where is the coronet to be support- 
ed? 1 suppose if a novelist were to describe her 
he would call her a proud beauty ; he would rave 
about her magnificent raven tresses flowing in 


luxuriant ringlets—her glorious orbs, black as” 


midnight, her complexion like the tints of a sea- 
shell, her ruby lips, her pearly teeth, her swan- 
like throat (never could see the force of that com- 
parison; it never seemed to me that it would be 
a very pleasing sight to see a young female with 
a neck like the letter S—but I leave that to the 
novelist)—her exquisite shape, her stately gait, 
ete., etc., while I, in my prosaic language, should 
only call her a well-built giil, of clear complex- 
ion, with a good head of hair, which she ‘* does” 
into one of those waterfalls of curls that are so 
common. I should say her eyes are black, that 
she has a good, sound set of teeth, and that per- 
haps she holds her head a little stiff; but I sup- 
pose that is owing to the ideas of family she has 
inherited. Now it chances there is a young man 
here who has seemed inclined to hang round our 
Jo. I suppose I need give him-no higher praise 
than to say that he is sufficiently eligible to suit 
the ambitious views of my wife, and all four of 
my girls; although they had not spoken direct- 
ly to me on the subject, I saw enough to lead me 
to think that he would be no unwelcome addition 
to our family. 

One night I came home from the bank and 
told my wife that I should have to ieave the city 
for a few days on business. Now it is a very un- 
usual thing for me to leave town, my business 
being such that I feel obliged to be always on the 
spot; so as I announced the news to them, feel- 
ing a little excited about it myself, it struck me 
that they took it in a wonderfally calm manner, 
although I detected sidelong glances from one to 
the other, which I was at a loss to inteipret. 
Heretofore, when I had left town, even for a sin- 
gle night, it had cavsed quite a commotion in the 
house, for I must acknowledge that my family are 





of that insane order who are always imagining 
that burglars and assassins are prowling about, 
waiting an opportunity to break in. Now what 
there is in my house to tempt any such character 
I must say I am at a loss to imagine; but I have 
generally noticed that those who are the most 
suspicious of an attuck are the ones least liable 
to it. Consequently, every night, even when I 
am at home, before retiring, a procession of tive 
tall females is formed in my house, who make a 
diligent search all over the premises, peering un- 
der beds, as some one has wittily remarked, for 
the man they have hoped so long to find there— 
under stairs, in closets, and all dark places, 
where tradition says such vagrants love to luuzk— 
examining windowsand doors, insomuch that all 
care is taken from me. I never have to see that 
my house is fastened up safe for the night. And, 
strange to say, these demented women accuse 
me of cowardice because, forsooth, I do not head 
their procession and take the nightly tramp with 
them. Now if I am small I am brave, particu- 
larly where theie is no occasion to be otherwise, 
and I never had a fear in my life arising from 
anticipated invasion of burglar, assassin, ghost, 
appatition, or any thing of the kind. ‘Therefoie 
I laugh quietly in my sleeve, and listen to the 
procession as it sweeps up stairs and down, won- 
dering what they would do if they should really 
find a man hidden away in some secret place 
some time. I shouldn’t wonder if, afier ail, 
there would be raised, simultaneous with their 
shrieks, a cry for ‘‘ pa’ to come to the rescue. 

So, as I was saying, as there had heretofore 
been such an ado when I chanced to spend a 
night away, about there being ‘‘no man in the 
house,” I was surprised that they now took it 
so calmly. No mention was made of house- 
breakers, or even of shocking tragedies, which 
have become household words with my wife. 
However I went, and was gone three days, and 
when I returned found them all in the best of 
spirits. Some secret cause had entertained them 
highly in my absence I observed, and at last they 
saw fit to enlighten me. It seems that during 
my absence they had given a little supper, petit 
souper, as my eldest, who affects French, called 
it, to which a few choice spirits had been invited, 
and among them young H——,, of whom I have 
spoken as being rather enamored of Jo, ‘‘ The 
supper proved too much for him,’ said Blanche, 
‘*he couldn’t resist any longer, so he made love 
to Jo on the spot; and now, papa, they are en- 
gaged.” 

** Engaged !” exclaimed I, angrily, ‘‘ when he 
had never said a word to me on the subject! 
What does that mean?’ F 

‘“* Qh, pa, that’s all out of fashion!” exclaimed 
Sabrina. ‘* Nobody thinks of asking one’s papa 
nowadays. Of course they know that a young 
lady wouldn’t accept a gentleman's attentions 
unless her parents were willing she should marry 

im.” 

‘* Fashion or not,” thundered I, ‘‘no daugh- 
ter of mine shall ever be married to a man who 
hasn’t respect enough for her parents to ask their 
consent!” and I slapped my hand on the table 
with such force as to make all the nick-nacks on 
it tremble. 

** David,” said my wife, majestically, ‘he has 
asked permission! He has asked mine, and I 
have given it,” and she frowned down on me 
overwhelmingly. 

“*And pa,’ sniveled Jo, ‘‘I don’t want *to 
tell Frederick he must go and ask you. If Ido 
he’ll think that there’s such a fuss made that 
he'll step off again. ‘There’s Belle Gordon using 
all her arts to get him naw, when she knows we 
are engaged, for Blanche told her the very next 
day. And her father’s rich if she is homely.” 

“If he hasn’t any more love for you than 
that,” said I, stoutly, ‘‘I shouldn’t care how 
soon he steps off?” 

‘*Mr. Fearing,” and my wife loomed up be- 
fore me, terrible in her wrath, ‘if you did one 
thing to break off this match I should never for- 
give you—never!” 

Well, it is of no use recalling all the words of 
that evening. 1 can ouly say one small man is 
a , oor match for five women in argument, so by- 
and-by we got to discussing matters quite ami- 
cably, owing, perhaps, partly to Jo’s suggestion 
that she would be one off my hands, and would 
perhaps be able to help the others. ‘Then en- 
sued a discussion on what they call the ‘‘ trous- 
seau,” and I was informed that I must give 
them carte blanche: the first wedding in the fam- 
ily, and to a young man of Frederick’s position, 
she ‘* would not put up with a shabby outfit.” 

‘But my dear children,” said I, ‘*1 can not 
afford it. I will let you have every cent I can 
spare. I can't do more than that!” 

‘Oh, ‘can’t afford!’” said Blanche; ‘‘ that’s 
the old story we’ve heard ever since I can re- 
member !” 

Then four female tongues began at once, and 
all talked together about Mary Burton, and Sal- 
lie Bryant, and May Sutton, and Susie Hadley 
—what elegant outtits they had when they were 
married. Judging from théfr conversation, and 
the confused notions I got from so many tongues 
combined, 1 gathered that each of the fair brides 
in question was endowed with several hundred 
dozen of linen generally, all trimmed with ‘‘ real 
lace ;” that each had the most wonderful num- 
ber of the most wonderful silks that could ‘‘ stand 
alone”—oh rare virtue!—that each had point- 
laces and lace-points, and velvets, and hats, and 
brooches, and bracelets, until my ears fairly ached 
with the jumble, and my brain with the effort to 
comprehend so much fine:y, when the climax was 
capped with the astounding assertion that two 
of them, at least, were no betier able to have 
such things than they (my daughters) were. I 
say four tongues united in this chorus: one was 
silent. My eldest spake not much, nor had she 
seemed very much interested in the matter. Per- 
haps she felt piqued that a younger had been pre- 
ferred before her; but the fact is, Sabrina is a lit- 


‘you when I have any leisure evenings. 





tle too stately. I don’t think a man could pull 
his boots off quite at ease before her. 

Well, the summing up of the whole matter 
was, that I told my tamily that I would do the 
best I could; but I must tind some way of mak- 
ing money in addition to my salary, and that we 
must live very prudently in order to do much. 

“Pa,” suggested Annie Marie, ‘‘ why don’t 
you get some copying to do evenings? you have 
so much spare time, and perhaps I could help 
You 
know I write quite a bold hand, and besides,” 
she added, archly, ‘‘if I do what I can to help 
Jo, perhaps she will do as much for me when it 
comes my turn!” 

“You, puss! just as though any one would 
ever want to marry you,” said I, reaching up to 
chuck her patronizingly under the chin. 

Accordingly, the next day the following no- 
tice appeared in several of the leading city pa- 
pers: 

V ANTED—By a rapid and accomplished penman, 

writing or copying to do evenings at hume. 
Salary not so much an object as employment fur leis- 
ure hours, Address, X.Y. Z. Box 16**, 

This advertisement was inserted in three pa- 
pers several times, and all the notice that was 
ever taken of it by any one that I am aware of 
was by the printers, who sent in their bills in due 
time. 

My first attempt at furnishing a dowry for Jo 
having turned out so prosperously, I felt encour- 
aged to try again, and consequently I bought «all 
the advertising papers of the city, and all my 
leisure time was spent in poring over the columus 
of the ‘‘ Wants.” There were so many tem}t- 
ing offers, so many chances of getting ich, how 
could I be content to plod on as a bank cleik 
with a paliry $1200 a year? 

One day my wife met me with smiles when [ 
** David,” said she, ‘‘ I ve 


** Good,” said I, as I hung up my hat and she 
handed me a square she had clipped from a news- 
paper. 

‘*Read that and see what you think of it.” 

I read in large capitals the following exiraur- 
dinary announcement : 


UNITED STATES PRIZE CONCERT! 
To BE DRAWN aT Crosby's Opera-Housr, Caio. 
: May 28, 1866. 
£3"125,000 Valuable Prizes, valued at $492,575 25, ws i 
be presented to Ticket Holders, including 
$100,000 in Greenbacks._ 22 7 
No. of Tickets issued 500,000 
nag Price $1 each. 

This is the greatest inducement ever offered to the 
Public, one ticket out of every four 
drawing a prize. 

Then followed a list of prizes: 
1 Gift in Greenbacks.............. 30,000 dollars. 
1 





do. do. -. 10,000 dollars. 
1 do. do. ‘ ... 5,000 dollars, 
1 do do. P --. 4,000 dollars. 
1 do. do. cccccccccccces 8,000 dollars. 
1 do. do. evcccccccccces 2000 dollars, 
; etc. ete. etc. 
Then came a host of miscellaneous articles, 


estates, watches, jewelry, diamonds, pianos, plate, 
etc., etc., almost without number. 

~Address Wiggins, Bradford, & Co., 

138 * * * * * * Street, 

Chicago, Illinois. 

tzThe Proprietors will donate to the Lincoln and 
Douglas Monument Funds $2000; also there will be 
$2000 reserved from the person drawing the $30,600 
prize for the same purpose. 

Then followed a most honorable list of refer- 
ences of undoubted respectability. 

I read it all carefully through, and then turned 
with round, staring eyes to my wife. 

‘* What about it?” I asked. 

‘*Why, David, don’t you see that you would 
only risk one dollar, and you may get several 
thousand back? and even if you shouldn't get 
money, there are so many things on the list that 
would be so useful to Jo.” 

‘But only one out of four draws any thing,” 
said I, ‘‘and I should be more likely to be the 
unlucky three than the lucky one.” 

**Pooh! you are just as likely to get a prize 
as any one else,” said my wife. ‘‘ ‘ Nothing ven- 
ture, nothing have.’ What's a dollar?” And so 
the dollar was posted to Chicago, and in a few 
days afterward came the ticket, No. 2**,***, en- 
titling the holder to whatever prize that ticket 
should draw. 

Meanwhile, although feasting somewhat on the 
anticipation of the $30,000 that was perhaps in 
store for me, I still pored over the cclumns of 
Wants. Once in a while something I thought eli- 
gible would occur—for instance : 
y+ gentleman of character and good 

business capacity as equal partner in a cash 
business in this city, well-established, genteel and 
pleasant. Will pay a profit of $300 per month. To a 
gent meaning business this offers great inducements. 
ANTED—A partner in a long-established busi- 
ness. Profits, $6000 a year. o bonus. 
ANTED—A reliable man as equal partuer in a 
respectable and very lucrative business. 
BS ymca erg 4 men to engage in a genteel busi- 
ness that will pay them $15 per day. 
ANTED—A partner with $200 in a legitimate 
business, paying $3000 a year, etc. 

I think I can safely say that I responded to 
each of these wants, and many others, either in 
person or by letter, but there seemed to be some- 
thing in the way in every case. I was too old, 
or hadn’t sufficient capital or influence, or too 
short, or wasn't ‘‘ live” enough, and some of them 
didn’t suit me; when I found what their flashy 
advertisements amounted to in real life I was 
ready to cry with the preacher, ‘‘ All is vanity 
and vexation of spirit.” And in no case where 
they would have admitted me would I have con- 
descended to enter and risk my small capital for 
their very uncertain profit of numbeiless thou- 
sands. 

Meanwhile the winter was ‘‘over and gone,” 
and I suppose the voice of the turtle was heard 
in the land, as spring had come; but as I have 
never heard a turtle sing I could not be numbe: ed 
among its listening audience: And the time wore 
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on until the 28th‘of May had nearly arrived. 
‘* Pa,” suid Jo one morning, ‘‘ why don’t we see 
any thing in the papers about that Prize Concert ? 
It was to be on the 28th!” 

*T've been thinking of that same thing, my 
dear,” rejoined I. ‘‘ Ah, there’s the morning 
paper now; perhaps that may give us some in- 
formation, the time is so near at hand,” and the 
paper was laid on ihe breaktast-table, and to- 
gether we pored over its damp columns. 

“There!” exclaimed Elanche, who was peer- 
ing over my shoulder, extending a long, shapely 
forefinger toward the notice, *‘there it is, ‘ Unit- 
ed States Prize Concert.’ ” 

*¢Oh, what is it? What does it say ?” chimed 
in my wife and two of the ‘blessed bairns” in 
concert. 

We read; it was a postponement of the con- 
cert until July, as all of the tickets were not 
sold ; the proprietors feared the public would be 
dissatisfied if so many of the tickeis remained in 
their own hands. 

And here let me remark, sotto voce, that from 
that day to this, not another word in any way, 
shape, or fashion, have I heard or seen with re- 
gard to this monster concert. ‘There is another 
like unto it, called the ‘* K**** Prize Concert,” 
which differs from it in a few particulars, but 
which does not feed the hope that it is the same, 
for it promises to give to every other ticket-hold- 
er a prize, although in every other respect it is 
very similar. But I don’t know as it makes any 
particular difference whether one has a share in 
the one or in both, for the difference seems to be 
that while one is indefinitely postponed, or ‘‘ bust 
up” akogether, the other has spasmodic action 
every few months, which revives the dying hopes 
of its victims that the thing is really coming off, 
and the next moment it collapses again and says : 
** Let me sleep a little longer, and on such a day 
I will positively disembowel myself, and declare 
my dividends.” It is an ignis fatuus. Pursue 
it and you only lose your pains, for you will nev- 
er catch it. It seems always to keep a short dis- 
tance ahead. 

One day as I was poring over the columns of 
the paper I met with an advertisement that 
struck me at once. It promised to tell how any 
one could realize a steady income of from three 
to five thousand dollars a year, and all that was 
necessary in order to attain this wonderful knowl- 
edge was to send your address (and inclose a 
stamp) to James Thompson & Co., No. ** Nas- 
sau Street, New York. 

Postage-stamps are cheap, and curiosity is a 
nuisance when ungratified, therefore I sent. In 
return [ received a circular which I consider 
a perfect wonder in literature. It is all about 
a new book published by a remarkable man, 
which is for sale at the low price of one dollar 
per copy. It is called ‘* The Ilustrated Silent 
Friend,” and the author, Dr. Earl, must be the 
wonder of the age, if the book tells all it pro- 
fesses to do. ‘There is a good hour's reading 
in the circular, and [ can not forbear quoting 
some of its wonders : 

It teaches how to rear up the most splendid Habita- 
tions with very little labor, and scarcely any expense 
worth speaking of. ; ’ 

It teaches how to make 25 yards of superior Oil- 
cloth for $1. . 

It teaches how to make the Human Teeth, when 
_— or brown, as even and as white as Ivory or as 
Pearls. y 

It teaches how to draw Lucky Numbers in Lotter- 
jex, and to be successful in all Games of Chance. 

It teaches how to cause all Public Men to become 
Splendid Speakers and Orators. 

It teaches how to make an Imitation of Gold so 
near the Pure Gold itself that no one can tell the dif- 
ference in Sound or Color. 

It teaches how the primitive elements may be so 
combined as to produce the Diamond, Ruby, Topaz, 
Emerald, Sapphire, at very little expense or trouble. 
Yhese gems are so natural that I am led to believe 
they are real; at least I never could detect the differ- 
euce, 

It teaches what the Elixir of Life is as taught in the 
Middle Ages. 

It teaches how Bald People may cause themselves 
to have a beautiful head of rich Hair, and of a Brill- 
iant Jet Black, or Auburn, as desired. 2 

It teaches the powers of Natural and Celestial Ma- 
gic. Some things that are Funny, some that are Mys- 
terious, some that are Wicked, and many that are Val- 
uable, and all of them are entirely new, never having 
before been published in any Language. Many o 
them are Discoveries of my own, while the rest are 
selected out of old and rare MSS. hidden away in Con- 
vents, Tombs, old Libraries, etc., by the Philosophers 
and Magicians of the Middle Ages. 


Now don’t every body think a book that will 
teach these things, and multitudes of others (for 
these are but a drop from the ocean of its learn- 
ing), well worth $1? But there are two things 
noticeable about this wonderful document : 

First, there are the ‘‘ Opinions of the Press.” 
Very flattering, to be sure, and quoted from the 
Fflerald, Tribune, and Times ; but as no partic- 
ular ones are indicated, and as our beloved coun- 
try is supposed to boast a large number of papers 
scattered over its breadth with these headings, 
it is rather indefinite, to say the least ; or it may 
be the opinions of our neighbors across the wa- 
ter, in part, expressed while. the learned Doctor 
was ‘‘rambling over Europe” and peeping into the 
** Tombs of the Middle Ages.” 

Then again—and this was what caused me to 
withhold my dollar—the public are several times 
warned that they can net be too careful. as they 
understand there is a book in circulation, bearing 
the same name, which is but a worthless and mis- 
erable imitation! I thought it altogether likely 
that the spurious one would be the one I should 
receive. 

And now my attention was drawn in another 
direction. A most brilliant scheme was started, 
and I read it aloud to my assembled family at 
the tea-table. The Crosby Opera-house itself, 
that should have been the scene of our former 
suecess, Was now put up, a fortune to the lucky 
winner, and first-class pictures tempting enough 
to people as fond of them as we, and only five 
dollars a ticket ! 

‘* And our own Ketchum & Co. are the agents, 
papa,” said Sabrina; ‘‘ so, of course, it is good, 





or that respectable house would have nothing to 
do with it.” 

I thought so too, and accordingly my five dol- 
lars was deposited at Ketchum & Co.’s counter, 


| and in return I received a very good engraving 
| of **The Apple Gatherers,” which, however, I 


must say is not nearly so fine a picture as I might 
have purchased for the same money ; but, in ad- 
dition to the Opera-house, I shouldn’t have con- 
sidered it a bad bargain for five dollars. 

But, alas! no Opera-house or painting fell to 
my lot. I was not one of the lucky winners in 
that arena; and I acknowledge that, as I writhed 
in secret, like the rest of the disappointed crowd, 
I mentally anathematized all gift enterprises, and 
declared I had been ‘‘ taken in and done for” for 
the last time. 

But the end was not yet. The next stirring 
incident that lifted us in sight of one round of the 
ladder to wealth was the fair for the ‘‘ Home for 
the Orphans of Soldiers and Sailors,” whic had 
the sanction of the names of Mrs. General *****, 
Mrs, ********, ond a number of ladies of the 
highest respectability. When I was urged to 
buy in this by my family, who had faith still, like 
Micawber, that something good would turn up, I 
virtuously said ‘* No,” and sternly set my face 
against all their arguments. But my daughter 
Jo, finding that a present of some kind was prom- 
ised to every ticket-holder, and that diamonds 
were among the gifts, was dazzled by the thought 
that the coveted diamonds might be hers, and 
becoming suddenly inclined to benevolence, con- 
cluded she would give a dollar toward erecting a 
home for these ‘‘ poor little orphans, whose fa- 
thers had done so much for us; and should not 
we be willing to deny ourselves a little for them ?” 
asked she, with a patriotism ‘and philanthropy 
that made me quite ashamed of myself, and 
proud of her, until I heard her remark in an un- 
der-tone to her sister that she thought, on the 
whole, she should prefer a ‘‘Steinway” to the 
diamonds. 

Well, from that time to this we have never seen 
any notice of the Fair. It can not have been 
chronicled in the Journal, for I read that paper 
most religiously ; but last week Jo received a pa- 
per with a list of the numbers that drew prizes, 
so we conclude that the Fair has taken place— 
but where is ‘‘ Jenkins,” that he did not retail 
it in his New York gossip? Upon employing 
the united eyes of the family (and the operation 
gave us all weak eyes fora day or two) in scan- 
ning the long, finely-printed columns of numbers, 
we arrived at last to the sad conclusion that Jo’s 
number was not among them. And would you 
believe it, it seemed to be no comfort to my 
daughter that her money was gone to aid the 
poor little ones, so grievously was she disappoint- 
ed about the diamonds! ‘lo be sure, there is a 
hint in the corner of the paper that those whose 
numbers are not on the list will receive a photo- 
graph or something of the kind, but my daughter 
has a soul above such trifles, and nothing short 
of a $50 gift will be accepted by her, I imagine. 

I have never speculated in lotteries since the 
failures above recorded; but in some mysterious 
manner my name seems to have become famous 
in the annals of my country, for I often receive 
papers from unknown sources, making me the 
most hberal offers. In January of last year I 
received the following letter : 

Orrick or J. H. Wrrman & Co., 
GenrraL LorTrery AGENTS. 
Licensed ty the United States Government, 
New York, December 27, 1s6-. 

Drar Sir,—We have come to the conclusion to in- 
crease our business in your part of the country by add- 
ing to the number of our correspondents ; and feeling 
convinced that the safest and most satisfactory plan 
of doing so is to send a prize of a few thousand dollars 
to some discreet and reliable person, who will have 
no objection to show the money and state the fact to 
his acquaintances that the prize was drawn by a lucky 
investment at our office, we have therefore selected 
you as the party more likely than any one else to aid 
us in our enterprise, and make you tne following lib- 
eral and extraordinary proposition: Send us $10 to 
pay the Managers of the Lotteries for a splendidly-ar- 
ranged package of Eighths Tickets, which we have 
carefully selected and labeled, subject to your order in 
the inclosed Grand Scheme, to be drawn on the plan 
of the Royal Havana Lottery. And that you may not 
suppose that there is any deception in it, we inform 
you that the prize-money does not come out of our 
pockets, but out of that of the Lottery Managers; and 
we shall not lose by sending you a few thousand dol- 
lars, but be gainers by the increased amount of busi- 
ness we shail expect from your neighborhood when 
you show the ‘*Greenbacks,” and make it well known 
that they are the proceeds of a prize drawn at our of- 
fice. We make this offer to you in strict confidence. 
The proposal is plain. We are to send a package of 
tickets for a chance to draw a few thousand doilars. 
You are to show the money as above stated. The 
result will be that hundreds of dollars will be sent to 
us for tickets. You may be the gainer of a few thou- 
sands. We shall be the gainers by our sales, and the 
parties who send for tickets may be gainers by draw- 
ing prizes of different amounts as specified on the 
scheme. Every one who sends will of course expect 
to draw a prize, not knowing the offer we made pri- 
yately to you, And to set at rest any doubt you may 
have of our sincerity, we hereby bind ourselves to for- 
ward you another package in our brilliant Extra Lot- 
tery for nothing, if the first we send does not draw you, 
clear of all expenses, two thousand dollars. We men- 
tion this merely to show you that it is to our interest 
to send you a prize. Use the inclosed envelope in 
sending the $10, and state whether we shall send you 
a draft on your nearest bank, or the amount in “‘ Green- 
backs” by mail, which will perhaps suit you better. 
Be careful to write in a plain hand your P. O., county 
and State. Wafer or seal your letter so that it will 
not come open in the mails. Please consider this let- 
ter strictly private and confidential, and send your or- 
der without delay. bee sincerely yours, 

. H. Witman & Co., 
4 #### Street, N.Y. 

The official drawing of the above Lotteries will be 
sent you as soon as over, and is also published in the 
New York Herald and Times. 

Now, mark the lofty composure with which he 
speaks of his ‘* few thousands.” Tantalus’s sit- 
uation was nothing to mine, pressed as I am for 
money. But could I afford to risk $10? At 
last an idea occurred to me, and I seized my peti 
and wrote back, to this effect: that if they would 
advance the required $10 in my name, and it 
drew the prize mentioned, they might retain $20 
or even $30 and send the rest to me, and I would 
take care to make the fact that it was drawn at 
their office as notorious as they could wish,_ thus 
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conferring the favor upon them they desired, while 
I risked nothing of my own. I also stated that 
I should decidedly prefer ‘‘ Greenbacks.” Since 
which time I have heard nothing of or from J. 
Hi. Witman & Co. 


I have now in my possession (which have been /- 


sent, unsolicited, to me) the following tickets, 
subject to my order : 

1 ticket for superbly finished set of tea-spoons in 
heavy silver plate, marked $10. 

1 ticket for a hinged or half-round beautiful band 
bracelet, marked $7. 

1 ticket for a lady's set of jet and gold, marked A, 


“1 ticket for gent’s vest chain, marked C, $23 50. 

1 ticket for superbly mounted revolving castor and 
condiment holder, $35. 

1 ticket for richly fmished Alfratta cased imitation 
gold hunting watch $50. 

_1 ticket for richly finished pair pocket-pistols, petit 
size, elegant pattern, marked $15 each—¢30 the pair. 
And several others, too tedious to mention. All 
of these, if there is any veracity in the statement 
of their vendors, are to be mine by the payment 
of a mere nominal sum; but my daughters turn 
up their aristocratic noses at sham jewelry, as 
they declare this must be. They strike for the 
real, and I rather agree with them. 

Consequently I offer the whole set of tickets 
to the highest bidder, and, meanwhile, my daugh- 
ter waits. Her trousseau is not yet furnished. 
Can any one suggest any lawful means of mak- 
ing money fast, to an undersized, middle-aged 
man, without much capital ? 

‘*T pause for a reply.” 








MRS. TYPESET’S DIARY. 


Christmas Eve.—The little folks, weary with pleas- 
ure, are fast asleep, the treasures bestowed by Santa 
Claus being cl5se beside them. The Christmas-tree, 
bending with $ifts, quite dazzled their wide-open, 
wonder-stricken eyes, as Uncle Fred threw ._ » the 
folding-doors and disclosed it, bright and glitie: .ag, 
in the centre of the parlor. What a rush of young 
feet! A momentary silence of astonishment, and then 
a simultaneous and prolonged ‘*O-h!” in which wee 
Mary’s baby voice, comically expressive of wonder- 
ment, rang out clear and sweet. Blessings on the 
children! Christmas is their merry time of all the 
year; and the more the merrier! And a gay group 
gathered round our tree to-night, graduated in size 
from baby M.—who traveled many miles to grace the 
scene—to my roguish little Frank, whom Chr stmas 
has brought home at length from the country And 
Johnny had leave to extend his visit—and Wi e and 
Fannie, and Lawrie and Etta, and all the othy cous- 
ins made up a glad circle. Such a chattering / there 
was! such critical examination of the Christmas fruit! 
until, with an emphatic little scream, small Mary indi- 
cated that she was impatient to be helped! And the 
Christmas-tree was plucked, and she was helped, to 
her great delight—and all the little folks had a share, 
and every body was remembered by good Santa Claus, 
and one and all were very, very happy—and very tired, 
too, when bedtime came. 


Christmas Night.—Nothing could be more enjoyable 
to me, as a termination of Christmas, than listening 
to the performance of ‘‘The Messiah.” Steinway 
Hall was densely crowded, and the Harmonic Society 
has rarely done itself more credit. The solos were 
rendered with great taste, and some were exquisitely 
beautiful. Miss Hutchings sang ‘He shall feed his 
flock” with touching pathos, and repeated it in an- 
swer to a warm encore. I shall not soon forget Ma- 
dame Parepa-Rosa’s rendering of ‘‘ Come unto Him.” 
The sweet, clear, high notes of ‘‘ He shall give you 
rest” have lingered in my ears ever since. There was 
something very charming in the manuer of Madame 
Rosa as she sang it a second time. The enthusiastic 
burst of applause which followed her first singing of 
it unmistakably indicated that the audience must hear 
it again; and without any prolonged waiting, she rose 
with a pleasant, cordial air, as much as to say, “I am 
glad to give you so much pleasure, and I shall be 
happy to do it again; it is no trouble at all!” She 
sings like a bird—as if she couldn't help it. The 
Hallelujah chorus was grand; and it was a grand 
sight, too, to see that great crowd stand and join 
mentally in the song of praise. 


Thursday Eve.—A certain “Lily Maxwell” has 
stirred the political heart of Manchester, England. 
She has voted—actually offered her vote for a member 
of Parliament, and the returning officer, being bound 
by the register of voters, which contained her name, 
was obliged to accept it! How a lady’s name found 
its way into the Register is a mystery which has not 
been solved. But the fact remains that, “attended 
by two other ladies, one of whom was the Secretary 
of the Woman’s Suffrage Society of Manchester, and 
escorted from the Committee-room by a large body- 
guard” probably composed of men, though the report 
says of “‘ persons"—‘‘ Lily Maxwell” has ‘planted the 
standard of Woman's Rights in the heart of the Brit- 
ish Constitution.”- 

“‘Woman’s Rights” in this country do not extend 
to seamstresses—that is quite certain. A short time 
ago a large establishment in this city gave to a poor 
woman materials for an infant’s cape.. It was white 
Marseilles, and was to be elaborately wrought. It 
took her fourteen days of hard work to complete it, 
and then she was rewarded with the munificent sum 
of four dollars! The work was well done, and the 
article sold afterward for seventy dollars! The ma- 
terials cost about seven dollars. 


Am quite delighted with the new method of procur- 
ing books from the Mercantile Library. To-day I 
took a blank order, filled it out with number of folio, 
address, etc., mentioned name of a book I wanted, 
put on one of the little red stamps, and dropped it 
into the order-box at Thirty-fourth Street, about ten 
o'clock this morning. Abont two this afternoon I re- 
ceived the book. A very prompt and satisfactory 
method to the reader, at least. 


The skating costume ofa certain Parisian Countess 
is reported to be of black velvet lined with violet satin, 
and trimmed with chinchilla. This is covered with an 
elegant polonnaise, color Bismarck, also lined with 
violet satin. Here brilliant colors are generally pre- 
ferred, and very warm and gay they look upon the 
ice. Skating, carefully enjoyed, will give strength, 
health, and good spirits. But those unaccustomed to 
the exercise should indulge moderately ; and all should 
avoid getting chilly after having become heated by 
skating. ° 

Friday Eve.—‘' Avy letters ?” Laskedof Dir. ty; « + 














as T returned from a household expedition this morn- 
ing, and found him still poring over the newspapers. 
I knew it was past the delivery hour, and I was ex- 
pecting letters. Mr. T. drew one slowly from his 
pocket, saying, solemnly, ‘* According to a recent de- 
cision made by the Court of Appeals, at Louisville, 
that a husband can not control or open his wife's pri- 
vate correspondence, I have not broken the seal of 
this envelope; and I have no ‘jealous or prying cu- 
riosity’ about its contents. In short, I am wholly 
willing you should ‘keep, read, and cherish’ it as 
your own.” I opened the envelope, and pulled out 
my last month's market bill! Mr. T. continued to 
study the advertisements in his paper most uncon- 
sciously. The address on the envelope did not look 
just like his writing, but my private opinion was that 
he knew the contents as well as I did. 

“And I forgot to tell you,” added he, still searching 
the advertisements, “that you received some wed- 
ding-cards yesterday.” 

“ Whose were they *” I inquired, eagerly. 

“T don't know,” said he; ‘unfortunately they were 
addressed to you and me together, and I could not 
open my half of the letter without a possibility of ‘in- 
terfering with your confidential correspondence.’ 

**What are you talking about!” I exclaimed, ‘‘ and 
do give me the cards !” 

“T can not, my dear; unfortunately, I left them on 
my desk down town. But really,” continued he, chang- 
ing his bantering tone, “I am sorry, and will try to 
bring them up to-night.” 

But I told him, as he put on his over-coat and hat, 
that I “had not the least idea he would remember 
them"—the surest way, I have found, to impress any 
thing upon his mind. 


A very simple method of warming cars is practiced 
on European railways. A tube which runs lengthwise 
of the car is filled from time to time with hot water, 
and on this the passengers can put their cold feet; 
and this heat of the tube will be sufficient to mollify 
the air of the car enough for comfort. Such an ar- 
rangement would be exceedingly comfortable if intro- 
duced into our city horse-cars. 

Yet it seems strange, when we read the experiences 
of Arctic travelers, that we in this country should suf- 
fer with cold. A member of one.of the late “tele- 
graphic expeditions” to Siberia writes: “I am afraid 
you would think that I was availing myself of a trav- 
eler’s privilege, and relating a very large ‘yarn,’ if I 
told you how comfortably I have slept on the snow 
in temperatures of 35°, 40°, and 45° below zero. We 
are obliged to sleep in fur bags, of course, with our 
faces entirely covered, and to take the utmost care to 


“have our fur stockings perfectly dry; but I have slept 


in that way through the long Arctic nights as comfort- 
ably as ever I did in a bed at home. 


Saturday.—It is very wonderful to what an extent 
Chromo- Lithography can bring out the richness of 
coloring, the delicacy of tint, and the sweetness of ex- 
pression which mark hand-copies of the choicest mas- 
ter-pieces. Whatever at once gratifies the eye and 
improves the taste is a blessing to the community ; 
and this new art promises to diffuse not merely a love 
of art among the people at large, but to disseminate 
copies of the best works of the best masters. In or- 
dinary lithography the drawing is made upon a slab 
of limestone with a sort of oily soap which adheres to 
the stone, and enters into chemical combination with 
it after certain applications. Water is then applied to 
the stone, and afterward the lithographic ink, which 
adheres only to the oily lines. But a chromo is a pic- 
ture printed from stone, in colors; each color requir- 
ing a separate impression. The first proof in a chro- 
mo is a light ground-tint, faint and shadowy—scarcely 
even an outline of the picture; the second proof im- 
parts another color, and the process is repeated again 
and again, occasionally as often as thirty times. The 
pumber of impressions, however, does not necessarily 
indicate the number of colors in a painting, because 
the colors and tints are greatly multiplied by combi- 
nations created in the process of printing one over au- 
other. In twenty-five impressions it is sometimes 
necessary and possible to produce a hundred distinct 
shades. The last impression gives a delicate and pe- 
culiar resemblance to canvas. The drawing and col- 
oring are not the only difficult processes in making 
chromos—many other parts of the work require great 
judgment, care, and skill. ‘ Registering,” for ex- 
ample, which consists of so arranging the paper in 
the press that it shall receive the impression on ex- 
actly the same spot of every sheet, is as important as 
any other branch of the art, for the difference of a 
hair's breadth would spoil a picture, as it would hope- 
lessly mix up the colors. 

The Berlin oi] and the English water-color chromo- 
lithographs have, till quite recently, taken the first 
rank in this art; but Mr. Prang, of Boston, has suc- 
ceeded in executing American chromos which com- 
pare favorably with any European productions. His 
chromos of Rosa Bonheur’s oxen, Bruith’s “ Kid's 
Play-ground,” Tait’s ‘Chickens and Ducklings,” and 
the illuminated ‘ Beatitudes,” are very beautiful ; 
while Correggio’s ‘‘ Magdalena” equals, and perhaps 
surpasses, any thing hitherto given to the public, and 
can hardly fail tobe warmly appreciated by .overs ofart. 

Painters may well find in this new art of Chromo- 
Lithograph a fresh motive to excite them to strive for 
excellence and perfection in their works—the originals 
of these chromos. The masses are not, in general, 
able to purchase first-class oil-paintings—they are too 
expensive. It is only the wealthy who can afford to 
pay their hundreds for one picture. But now, by this 
art, almost every one can have the opportunity of 
cultivating artistic tastes. And copies of beautiful 
pictures, scattered through the country, will have a 
softening and refining influence upon our people. 

Sunday Eve.—Lecture this evening on the civil and 
social life of the Jews in the time of Christ. In de- 
scribing the dress the minister remarked that “ vanity 
in dress was not modern. Though there was not a 
glass window in all Palestine, not a house was with- 
out a mirror made of polished metal. A modern belle 
looking on her Jewish sister might certainly lament 
the degeneracy of the age. To ear-rings she added a 
ring in the nose. The single bracelet of to-day is all 
that is left of the armlets which literally covered her 
arms from the shoulder to the wrist. The cosmetics 
secretly applied are a substitute for the paint with 
which she ornamented her face with as little secrecy 
asa modern belle employs in adding to herhair. Pins, 
sparkling with precious stones, gathered the flowing 
robes of the Jewess about neck and waist. Rings 
loaded down her hands; chains of gold hanging from 
the neck bore no watch indeed but some sacred amn- 
let; while golden manacles encircled the ankles and, 
chained together, compelied the mincing gait which tbe 
modern beauty has to study, and tinkling pendent 
crnaments made it literally true that she had music 


wherever she went.” 
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Centre of Lace Tidy 
in Satin Stitch. 


Tue design shows the 
centre of a tidy of worst- 
ed lace, 16 inches long 
and 14 inches wide. It 
is embroidered in satin 
stitch with colored zeph- 
yr worsted and floss silk. 
The outer edge is sur- 
rounded by a strip of 
woolen lace about three 
inches wide, which is 
worked on one side in 
button-hole stitch ; three : 
shades of green zephyr For the rosette, make 
worsted are drawn ] ~~ NA | ; = p i YY 1 , with the red worsted a 
through the lace. The j } : s tN leg i Y LL , chain of 6 stitches ; form 
other edge of this strip ‘ ; " ¢ yo : ; it into a round with a 
is pleated a little, and is slip stitch. + take up 
sewed to the tidy. Be- the next chain, put the 
fore embroidering it the thread once around the 
stuff must be fastened to needle and make stitch. 
a double layer of thick Make 9 similar single 
black lace, then the pat- crochet stitches in the 
tern must be copied on same chain stitch. To 
paper, after which the give these 10 single cro- 
design is worked ob- chet stitches the form 
liquely in satin stitch, of a loop, take up the 
half polka, or vine stitch, next chain and make in 
and in French knots, in it 1 slip stitch, not put- 
colors as true as possible ting the thread around 
to nature. Having fin- the needle. Repeat from 
ished the embroidery, * 5 times. 2d row of 
cut away the paper and the rosette: between ey- 
the stiff lace on the ery 2 loops make 1 sin- 
wrong side; hem it all gle crochet; after every 
around, and surround it single crochet 1 chain. 
with the strip of lace The 3d row is a row of 
before mentioned. loops like the 1st, but 


the loops must alw 
Crochet Garter. 4 a 


be made in the chain 
MarTeRriAts: red worst- stitches of the former 
ed and red silk elastic. 


row. Make, by turns, in 

This garter is made of 1 chain 1 loop, and in 
red worsted, in a kind the next chain 2 loops. 
of Afghan stitch, work- This row will now con- 
ed lengthwise. Red silk tain 9 loops. Having 
elastic is run through worked so far, the ro- 
each broken row. But- ‘ette is easily finished. 
tons 22a loops are used ‘The original contains 4 
for fastening. The place rows of loops, in which 
where it is fastened is ihe number of loops is 
covered with a crocheted increased as much as is 
rosette. necessary. A row like 

For working this gar- the 2d row must be work- 
ter make of the red cd between every row of 
worsted a chain of the loops. Sew the rosette, 
reguired length; upon when finished, to the 
this work the first part varter, in its proper 
of the first pattern row j-lace. 
as follows: Out of the 5 : * 
last chain make a stitch Ladies’ Knitted 
by inserting the needle Waistband. 
into the 6th chain, put- Tuis waistband is knit- 
ting the thread once ted with white 12-fold 
around the needle and worsted, crossways, on 
drawing it through; two steel knitting nee- 
then make 3 chain; these cles, in rows back and 
3 chain form a long forth, always tothe right. 
stitch. Make one of Cast on 45 stitches, 
these long stitches in work thereupon 30 rows, 
every 2d chain. As in in which, at regular in- 
the Afghan stitch, the tervals, widen 1 stitch 6 
last loop of every long times; this widening 
stitch must remain on inust always take place 
the needle. Now work it the end of the row, 
back, dropping each and only on one side of 
loop, making 1 chain be- the work, at the under 
tween. Make three of cdge; then work 10 rows 
these rows, and the gar- without widening. Now 
ter will be wide enough. commence the gore, in 
At the beginning of the working which do not 


2d and 3d rows 8 chain cmit to widen one stitch 
must be made, and the 


ways be directly over 
one another. The elas- 
tic must not be quite as 
long as the garter, so 
that the work will be a 
littlefull. Runit through 
the loops, between the 
long stitches in front 
and the single threads 
at the back, as shown in 
the illustration, which 
represents part of the 
garter, the full size. 
Fasten the ends care- 
fully. 
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twice_in every 16 rows. 









KNITTED WAISTBAND. —FRONT. Kwirrep WaistBanp.—Bacx. 
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Crocuet Sor, TWO-THIRD SIZE. Knitrep OVERSHOE AND LEGGING. 


long stitches must al- 
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In making this gore, in the next and the 4 following rows going forward, 
on the upper edge of the waistband, miss 3 stitches. In the following 5 
rows miss 2 stitches.’ Every row, going backward, which we have not par- 
ticularly mentioned, is worked on the stitches of the row going forward. 
After finishing the first 20 rows of the gore lengthen the next row 13 stitches, 
by adding to it the 2 stitches that have been 5 times missed. The next for- 
ward row is lengthened 6 stitches. In every following forward row miss 
one stitch till only 27 stitches remain on the needle. Then in each of the 
next rows going forward miss 3 stitches. Add to the 12 stitches which now 
remain on the needle all the missed stitches, and knit the whole quantity 
for 120 rows, in which, at the lower edge of every 6th row, 1 stitch must 
be added. In the 1st and 3d rows, after the 120 rows, at the lower edge, 
miss 8 stitches; then work 16 rows, in which on the upper edge 5 and on 
the lower edge 3 stitches are alternately missed. From this point the 
rows are increased by adding alternately the 5 and the 3 stitches that have 



















Brown Vetvet Bonnet.—[See Pace 186.] 


been missed in the former rows. Finally, work 2 more rows, and the 
waistband will be half tinished. Now work the second part like the first, 
in an opposite direction. Widen on the lower edge every time where it 
was narrowed in the first part. On the upper and lower edge 5 rows of 
singie crochet are worked. Double a strip of linen, turn in the edges, 
and stitch it on each side, putting the work between the thicknesses. 
The linen must be one and a half inches wide. Each of these strips has 
a whalebone, and eyelets for lacing. ; 








Sinver-Gray Vetiver Bonnet.—[See Pace 186.] 
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BRIDAL TOILETTES.—[See Pace 186.] 





Knitted Overshoe. 
See illustration, page 334. 

Marerrats: white and light blue zephyr worsted. 

These knitted overshoes are excellent for carriage wear, as they keep 
the feet much warmer than an ordinary rubber overshoe can do. They 
are knitted of blue and white worsted, in the form of little squares, 
and are shaped like ordinary stockings. Beginning at the upper edge 
cast on 72 stitches with blue worsted. Knit 20 raws as follows: 1st 
row in plain knitting, 24 row purl stitch, both rows of blue worsted. 
From the 3d to the 6th row in white worsted in plain knitting: 7th 
row in blue worsted, 3 stitches in plain knitting, then draw the thread 
through the next stitch of the 2d row knitted in blue; draw it through 
in a loop and keep it on the needle. Again, 3 stitches in plain knit- 
ting, etc. ; Sth row in purl stitch with blue worsted. Take up the loop 


Rounp Har witH Veiww.—[Ser Pace 186.] 
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in the preceding row, knit it and the stitch before it 
into one stitch; repeat twice from the 3d to the 8th 
row, making the loops alternate, as shown in the illus- 
tration. Kuoit 26 rows with white worsted, 2 stitches 
plain, 2 stitches purl. The fot part is composed of 
little squares, and is shaped like a common stocking. 
The under part of the heel is knit as follows: leave the 
i1 middle stitches of the heel, and in every row knit 
the ist and 1ith together with one of the side stitches 
till the side stitches are all used up. In making the 
toe, work so that in both sides cf the tue a stripe like 
i hand is formed by narrowing. This is done, in the 
row where you narrow, by knitting together the 3d 
tnd 4th stitches. Take the 4th stitch from the eud 
of the 2d needle, knit the next stitch, and draw the 
{th stitch over. This narrowing is also done on the 
wo other needles in the same way. Be careful to 
narrow exactly according to these directions, so that 
between the two narrowing rows at the end, and at 
ihe beginning of 2 needles, 4 stitches will always re- 
main. To make more or less rounds, as may be wish- 
ed, for a number of times at first, put 2 or 3 rows be- 
tween; afterward, only one row. Two of the remain- 
ing stitches ave always knitted together. For the 
finishing of the shoe mark the sole by crocheting one 
row in slip stitch of blue worsted all around. Cro- 
chet also in slip stitch on the edge of the two sides of 
the heel. The upper edge of the sock has a double 
row of loops of blue worsted, which are made over a 
narrow fringe stick three quarters of an inch wide. 


Crocheted Sole. 
Sev illustration, page 184, 

Tuts scle, which is crocheted of white zephyr, is 
placed inside of the shoe, and protects the foot from 
cold and dampness. The worsted is crocheted over an 
interlining of the same material. The sole must be fit- 
ted to the shoe. First arrange a strand of 12 threads 
of strong white zephyr worsted of suitable length (the 
original is about 9 inches long and of proportionate 
width, the length of the strand being about 2!¢ yards) ; 
then crochet loosely over this strand in single crochet, 
with one chain between. This crocheted strand is 
sewed together on the wrong side, as shown in the 
engraving. In the centre of the sole sew it over again, 
and draw it together, so as to narrow it in the proper 
piace. 


Ladies’ Knitted Overshoe and Legging. 
See illustration, page 154. 

Matreta.s: red and black zephyr worsted, coarse 
black worsted, and steel knitting-needles. 

For this overshoe and legging the upper edge is 
knitted round; the other part is knitted dengthways, 
in a striped design of red and black zephyr worsted. 
The sole of the overshoe is arranged so that the heel 
of the shoe can come through, and is knotted with 
strong black worsted. Begin this overshoe below the 
upper edge. Cast on 16 stitches, on needles suitable 
to the worsted. Knit 2 rows in plain knitting stitch ; 
at the end of the first row 3 more stitches are cast on. 
Then knit with the red worsted 4 rews in plain knit- 
ting stitch, adding at the Ist and 3d row 3 more stitch- 
es. Then follow with a black and red stripe in the 
same way, and with the same widening. At the 3d 
black stripe in the 3d row 36 stitches must be cast on, 
#9 that the whole number of stitches is now 72. Knit 
10 stripes without increasing. At the end of the last 
stripe let the thread hang, and begin the gore on the 
lower edge of the overshoe. This is aiso striped, and 
worked back and forth. Take for this purpose the 
last 2 of the 72 stitches and an extra needie, knit 12 
stripes, and in every 2d row Knit the next one of the 
70 stitches with the gore stitch, so that at the end of 
the 12th stripe 26 stitches are on the needle. Then 
begin again from the upper edge with a red stripe. 
In the Ist row of this put in 22, and in the 3d row 3 
stitches, and knit 5 more stripes, always adding 3 
stitcces as before. Work 9 stripes without widening 
to form the toe; 5 of these 9 stripes form the middle 
ofthe shoe. Work the 2d half in the same way, only, 
insiead of widening, slip off the stitches. The 2d 
gore, however, is begun with 26 stitches. It is point- 
ed by narrowing regularly 2 stitches on one side. In 
the Ist row of the next stripe, which is worked over the 
whole row of stitches, the stitches on the bias side of 
the gore are taken up to obtain the necessary num- 
ber. When the knitting is finished, sew the sock to- 
gether on the wrong side, Take up the stitches on 
the upper edge and knit around 13 stripes. alternately 
with black and red worsted. Every stripe consists 
of 3 rows, of which 2 stitches are knit and 2 purled. 
Kuot the sole in the manner described in Herper's 
Bacar, No. 9. Sew the sole to the sock, ar.d cover and 
protect the seam by # narrow knotted stripe, which is 
worked with 4 threads, each nearly one yard long. 





Silver-Gray Velvet Bonnet. 
See illustration, page 185. 

Bonner of silver-gray velvet trimmed in the front 
with gray flowers, and also with gray Angora fringe 
iu the manner shown in the illustration. Strings of 
eray ribbon, trimmed on the ends with Angora fringe, 
and fastened under the chin with a small black vel- 
vet bow. 


Brown Velvet Bonnet. 
See illustration, paye 185. 

Bownet of brown velvet trimmed with along brown 
grebe feather aud brown watered ribbon. Scarf veil 
of black lace. The inside trimming of the bonnet 
consists of black jet beads and grelots, sewed on a 
bandeau of black velvet. 


Round Hat with Veil. 
See illustration, page 185. 

Tus hat is remarkable for the arrangement of the 
veil, which is fastened to the back and brought round 
in front in such a manuer as to protect the ears and 
chin from the cold. An excellent thing for those who 
wear round hats in cold weather. 


Bridal Toilettes. 
See illustration, page 185, 

Fig. 1.—White satin gored dress. White silk rou- 
leaux, broad point lace, and white pearl buttons sim- 
ylate an over-skirt. Corsage high with close sleeves ; 
beck and sleeves trimmed with point lace. Marie 
Antoinette lace tichu. Tulle veil. Wreath of orange 
flowers. 

Fig. 2.—Dress of white gros grain. Over-skirt open 
in front, and trimmed with heavy white silk fringe. 
Corsage high, with close sleeves, and hanging sleeves 
bound with satin and trimmed with silk fringe. Tulle 
veil. Wreath of orange bands. 

Fig. 3.—Dress of white Antwerp silk. Over-skirt 
trimmed with a broad satin band, edged with piping 
and broad lace. Waist high, with close sleeves, and 
banging sleeves of lace, with satin lapels. Satin la- 
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A PAIR OF SHOES. 
6 THINK,” said Phil, ‘it is so with nearly 


all of us: the greatest events in our experi- } 


ence depend upon some commonplace trifle of 
everyday life.” 

“*Oh, then, Mr. Maxwell, I am sure it must 
be so with you; you never would have imagined 
such a thing all out of your own head,” Nettie 
exclaimed, who, not content with being stupid 
and pretty as nature made her, was always aspir- 
ing to be arch and clever, with what success peo- 
ple will soon discover. ‘‘ Do tell us, Mr. Max- 
well, what trifle made you and—’ Even her 
courage failed before the dead silence in which 
we all tremblingly awaited the conclusion of her 
question, fur there were events in Mr. Maxwell’s 
life that, to him at least, were known to be great, 
and in all these years his own family even had 
carefully avoided the remotest allusion to the 
past—his past—and here in public, before us all, 
Nettie had all but asked him outright what had 
wrecked his happiness! I hardly dared look at 
Phil, my heart ached so for him; but his answer 
compelled my eyes to rest upon his face, in which 
there was far less emotion than we expected ; for, 
in good truth, Phil was suspected to be none of 
the gentlest, and if a voleano were about burst- 
ing under our feet we could not have sat more 
terror-stricken. 

“Your penetration is worderful, Miss Nettie. 
I never should or could have imagined such a 
thing all out of my own head; and the ‘trifle’ in 
my Case, since you ask it, was—a pair of shoes.” 

‘* A pair of shoes!” repeated Nettie, reassured 
by his quiet tone. ‘* Do tell us all about it, Mr. 
Maxwell. We will all sit as quiet as mice, and 
not even whisper, if you will only tell us all of it, 
every thing about it, for I don’t see how a pair 
of shoes could affect a grave man like you. I 
am sure you will make it very interesting. No- 
body ever refuses me any thing. Now begin.” 

But Phil’s endurance was never long-lived. 
‘*Nobody ever refuses you any thing? Then I 
must obey you, and begin to refuse you.” 

Blunt and plain, there it was, and a damper 
fell upon even Nettie. So I sang—though with 
a heavy heart; for I had almost forgotten, and 
now it was all brought up again to make him 
miserable, and me—any thing I could think of 
to take away the uncomfortable feeling. I had 
my reward, for when they were all gone Phil 
came and thanked me. 

‘‘Nettie is insufferable,” he half groaned ; 
“she has been persecuting me in one way or 
another for the last two years. I wish she 
would marry somebody and leave me alone. I 
do, indeed. You helped me out of it, Clara, as 
you do out of every thing. I hate to think about 
it, but now I can not help thinking of it. We 
have a long twilight coming on—let me tell you 
the story, will you, Clara? I think if I could 
tell it all out, all the folly and all the absurdity 
would show in their true colors, and I should be 
so ashamed of myself I might get over it and for- 
get it.” ; 

Phil asking to tell his story to me! I only just 
knew there was a story, but why there had not 
been a happy ending I could never divine, did not 
dream I should ever know; and here was Phil 
leaning on the piano, looking far over me, and 
asking if he might tell his story to me! 

‘** How much do you know already ?” he asked. 
‘Your scared look amused me so much, vexed 
asIwas. I don’t want to tell you stut¥ you know 
already ; and yet besides the beginning and end 
there's not much to tell.” 

‘** IT knew long ago that—that there was—some 
one—and—”  [ could not go 8n. 

** And that now there isn’t? That's about the 
whole of it, Clara. ‘There was some one once, 
and now there is no one! And both came from 
a pair of shoes, as I told Nettie truly. I'll tell 
you how there came to be some one. It was a 
long time before that came to pass. 
about women; we men all do at eighteen and 
twenty ; there was not much danger of my being 
deceived ; my eyes were entirely too wide open 
for that. You do not remember Nell in her gala 
days, but you know she was very gay ; and when 
a fellow has a sister like her he naturally is a lit- 
tle difficult. Nell was just the best girl, and, al- 
though I was never young enough to be fooled by 
any of your dashing girls, but from the first sought 
out those whose girlish shyness kept them in the 
back-ground, it wasn’t possible for me not to be 
proud of Nell’s stately figure and queenly ways ; 
and if she had ever failed to be the belle at any 
party I should have felt like breaking the stupid 
heads of the fools who neglected her; but I was 
never tried. Unquestionably, every school-boy 
knows it, the wall-flowers are the only real flow- 
ers of womanhood ; but for some reason I never 
felt satisfied ; they were flowers whose perfume 
and color I could not find; they weren’t very love- 
ly to look at after the first hour or so, and their 
conversation, for a party, was not always of the 
most entrancing sort. But my day was coming ; 
our days always do come, you know, Clara.” 

Do they? Then I too may have mine! 
Was not @hil telling his story that nobody had 
ever heard to me? 


““T saw a lady getting out of a carriage who | 


stumbled a little; that was before the days of 
short dresses and balmorals, and it was not often 
one saw the tip end of a lady's boot outside of a 
shoe-store; so this lady blushed very vividly at 


her own awkwardness, as she thought it, in show- | 


| ing hers, and as soon as she recovered herself 
| looked shyly around to see if it had been ob- 


served. I was coming down our steps, and she 
was going up those next door. I looked indif- 


| ferent and unobservant, but she was not deceived, 
| and so the pretty foot, the bright blushes, the 


pels depending from the belt, and trimmed with piping | 


and fringe. Tulle veil. Wreath of orange buds, and 
bridal bouquet. 


charming confusion, made altogeiher-a very nice | 


little scene, which I had good cause to recall 
many times afterward. 1 met a lady in Broad- 
way who blushed and was confused under the ac- 
cidental glance of my careless eyes. I could not 


T knew all | 





! recall the face or account for the confusion for 
a long time, but I did remember at last. ‘The 
little goose!’ I said to myself, ‘how odd that 
she should remember me!’ It showed a great 
deal of sensitiveness, and I like sensitiveness, es- 
pecially in very young and pretty girls. I met 
her at the opera, face to face; the same confu- 
sion, the same effort—a litile slighter perhaps— 
to understand, and then I remembered again, 
and resolved if I ever saw the girl in the right 
place to get an introduction and relieve her mind, 
for I did not think the little misstep at all awk- 
ward. On the contrary, it was more graceful 
than the way in which I had seen many others, 
considering themselves perfectly mistresses of the 
art, alight from their carriages. I met her at a 
party, and evidently was recognized at once, al- 
though she was plainly trying to hide the fact 
from me. She was a very sweet-looking girl; 
her colors were light-blue and white. You know 
the kind of angel who looks best in those ?” 

Yes, I knew. I was never glad before that I 
was not fair; his tone was certainly that of one 
who is mocking himself. *‘ Nell, you know,” he 
continued, * was a purple woman, fair as_a lily, 
| deep eyes, golden-brown hair—fair and stately, 
gracious and queenly ; but Nell was not, at that 
time, my ideal of womanhood. This was a blue- 
and-white angel, and her voice was very gentle, 
her manner deprecating ; it seemed to be a per- 
petual wonder to her that you liked her, a per- 
petual pleading that you would try to love her 
a little more. No radiant smiles to greet you 
when you came, as if you needed to have your 
courage rewarded, your fears set at rest, but a 
pretty bashful way that I can not describe, but 
which was very bewitching I can tell you, Clara ; 
as if she were about to send you away, but never 
doing it. ‘I have found my angel,’ I said to 
Nell—dear, magnificent Nell, so radiant as she 
was that night, I almost paused before letting 
| her know that I, whom she loved best of all the 
world, had gone over to another divinity. ‘I 
have found my angel,’ I said. ‘She is hardly 
full-fledged yet, according to the world’s idea, 
but she suits me all the better for that. There’s 
the sweet dew of innocent youth fresh upon her 
yet.’ Nell did not laugh at me, but let me do 
all the poetry while she made note of practical 
things : ‘ Miss ,» No. 10 Blank Street. 
If you are sure of it, Phil, I'll call to-morrow ; 
but you know, Phil, you are very hard to please, 
and girls look so differently by daylight.’ ‘ But 
I have seen her by daylight; she wears sky-blue 
ribbons on her bonnets, and she is adorable.’ 
‘Why, Phil!’ ‘I always judge a girl by her 
colors; I can’t help it,’ I said. ‘You know you 
wear light-blue sometimes.’ ‘Thank you, dear,’ 
she s«nswered; ‘don’t apologize; there are very 
few colors, and there are girls by the thousand. 
But I will find out all about it to-morrow.’ 
Nell was almost as much smitten as I, and en- 
tered into the spirit of the thing with all her 
heart, although in a week or two I was really in 
love, and could not talk of it even to Nell. 
Nell! how good she was at that time! but when 
was there ever such a girl as Nell? Not anoth- 
er word was said between us, but there never 
was a party of any kind got up that she did not 
see that my angel was there, and never one so 
kindly looked after as she was. Nell would 
leave all her beaux and run up to meet her if she 
came in of an evening, dress her hair over again, 
pull her own bouquets to pieces for flowers to 
c.nament it, and finally lead her in, blushing and 
shy as she always was, with a little vexation at 
her own embarrassment contracting her pretty 
brow and making her perfectly fascinating; while 
Nell, who was never discomposed in her life, and 
always had a word or smile ready for any emerg- 
ency, wowd cover up all her little blunders — 
charming blunders I thought them, and was 
rather proud of them, for no man wants a libra- 
ry at the head of his house. Yes, Nell was very 
good to her, and she was very grateful in her ac- 
| knowledgments. ‘How good your sister is to 
me!’ she has said a thousand times, ‘I know, 
as every one does, how superior she is—so me- 
thodical, so orderly, so ready for any thing, so 
sensible, while I am always mislaying things or 
forgetting them, and am always frightened at 
the sound of my own voice.’ ‘Such a voice to 
be frightened at!’ Iwould say. She would blush 
and pout at the compliment and the interrup- 
tion, and then continue: ‘And I know your sis- 
ter thinks me a perfect little fool, yet she is so 
good to me. TI hope you do not tell her all the 
silly things I say. J am not so much afraid of 
you.’ ‘Then you like me a little?’ ‘Oh no, I 
did not say that.’ ‘‘Then you mean I am not so 
sensible as Nell?’ ‘Oh, you are more so, of 
course, because women—I mean—’ with deli- 
cious confusion—‘I mean men ought to be; 
women are more domestic. I don’t mean to say 
dear Nell is not; she is so bright that one can 
forgive her, even if—’ So she would stammer 
out the one great principle I had laid down all 
my life in my own mind, that woman's rule was 
over the heart, not the mind; a principle dear 
Nell conld never understand, good as she was, 
for she would put her head with all its braids 
and curls, and, 1 must say, its good, sound sense, 
against mine (she was almost as tall as I), and 
| say, If I reach his head I surely can his heart ?” 
| But she, my angel, was content to let her dear 
| head come just to my heart and rest there.” 

Here he rested and looked into the fire. I 
was silent too. Was he thinking of her ‘‘ dear 
| head” as he sat beside me in the autumn twilight ? 
Well, it was very hard—very hard, indeed. And 
Nell, dear Nell, it must have been hard for her. 
And then I wondered if his ideal of woman had 
changed; for I was not an angel, I was not be- 
witching, nor shy, nor yet grand and gracious 
like his splendid sister; and I remembered, all 
at once, how I had got excited, especially in war 
times, and talked about honor, patriotism, his- 

















ly subjects. 
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tory, and oh! I know not how many unwomanr- | 
My heart was heavier than ever be- | 
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fore. I think if I could have known Nell, if she 
had only dressed my hair as he liked it, and read 
to me, and talked to me, and explained to me, 
it might have been different. 

“Yes,” he continued, as if answering his own 
thoughts, ‘‘it was then that I first began to see 
Nell’s deficiencies, or, rather, her exaggerations. 
There was never a greater contrast between two 
girls than between these two whom I loved so 
well. ‘There was not two years’ difference be- 
tween their ages, and yet Nell was so wise, so 
prudent, so at ease, that she might have been 
the other’s mother. We had no parents living, 
you know, and this dear girl, this angel of mine, 
in the sweetest words, with perfect tact, so con- 
trived it that I saw plainly of myself that it was 
my duty to be both to Nell, whom I had hither- 
to thought above all criticism, ‘a perfect wo- 
man,’ but now saw was wayward, proud, willful, 
forward. I no longer gloried in the radiance of 
her fair face, the stately grace with which she 
met all who came to her, ‘prince or peasant,’ 
the readiness with which she entered into every 
subject, the calm assurance with which she, a 
young girl, joined the wisest and best in their 
conversation, as if it were not a woman's place 
to be drawn out, instead of leading others along. 
I talked to her kindly, but plainly, again and 
again. I told her to look at the dear girl I 
loved, who never for an instant forgot her natu- 
ral place, and whose admirers were so many, and 
yet so kept back that no one could decide which 
she favored, ‘ But, dear-Phil,’ Nell would say, 
‘what good to dress me in her dresses? They 
are prettier than mine, I know, bat I am four 
good inches taller and twice her weight: don't 
ask me, dear.’ But she tried, for all, to be more 
as I would wish her, and was the kindest sister 
in the world, for she brought out my modest vi- 
olet, and taught her in a quiet way all the data 
of society which certain circumstances had made 
easier to her than to the other. She gave her the 
right books to read, interested her in things that 
interested me, so that my dear angel grew more 
bewitching every day. She only needed the sun- 
shine, and that Nell carried with her every where 
at all times. Now, Clara, can you stand hear- 
ing something bad of me—something that I have 
never told, that breaks my heart to remember ? 
The bitter part is coming now.” 

“Yes, Phil, I can stand it, any thing that you 
can tell me.” 

**T do not know if I can tell you. You must 
not think that all this time this dear girl was 
studying to please me, or giving steady encour- 
agement to my evident love for her. You would 
be doing her great injustice. It was impossible 
for one so modest and unselfish to realize that 
she was loved, or to know the agony of those 
who were kept in suspense by her. She would 
blush consciously under my eyes; she would 
sometimes look vexed at my too evident adora- 
tion, and punish me for it by banishing me from 
her dear presence for whole hours, and then 
would be so.sweet and penitent that it was not 
in mortal man not to sin over again, even with 
the fear of her anger before him. She had many 
lovers; for modest worth like hers could not fail 
to attract the young heart as yet untouched by 
the art and deceit of this wicked world. She had 
many lovers, but I was not without hope. At 
last I told her that I loved her—told it strongly, 
plainly, that she should not turn me «side, that 
she should understand. Silently Bmac Als 
lenily she let me read in her e at she Tived 
me too, but no word of answe ah 
lips. I needed none. The b!* <ec 







wished for I had from that one k ug il’ that 
her sweet, girlish shyness could gv ’ kissed 
her, and she did not refuse my love, : — kaew 


she was my own forever. I forbore to word 
her sensitive delicacy by speaking of cur eng:.xe- 
ment to any one, not even excepting ~ +H] for 
she had asked me not to, and what could I refase 
her? Nor was I so unkind as to insist upon any 
public favor from her, whose feclings were too 
sacred for any gaze save her own—so much so 
that I hardly dared speak to her of them my- 
self. So ditierent from poor Nell, who, about 
this time had her heart touched for the first 
time, and whose pride and glory it was to pay all 
possible honor to the man she loved. But I will 
say for Nell it was more like the gracious hu- 
mility of an empress to ‘him whom the king 
delights to honor,’ than any tenderness of word 
or manner, 

‘*'Time passed on, and there was question of. 
our marriage. I, rough bear that I was, dared 
at last to press her for an answer, for a settled 
day. For a long time I could not force from 
her the cause of her refusal ; finally, I took her 
by storm: 1 pleaded no longer; 1 became a bear 
in good earnest; I was cold and stern in man- 
ner and words, while my heart was fire and my 
thoughts all tenderness ; and I so frightened the 
dear angel that her broken words gave me the sad 
knowledge that my sister, dear old Nell, with her 
gracious ways and her radiant face, stood between 
me and my happiness—dear old Nell, who had 
cried herself asleep inmy arms the day our beloved 
mother gave her to me to love and care for when 


she should be left an orphan; dear Nell, in her’ 


black dress, and with her white face and staid ways, 
sitting patient and absorbed in her little chair, 
trying with moist hands 6 learn how to sew that 
she might hem me a sail for my boat, and with 
her eyes dancing, curls flying, lips trembling in 
her eagerness of delight when, the task accom- 
plished, she rushed with it for me to nail to the 
mast; dear Nell, crying over her long division, 
and afraid to interrupt my reading to ask my 
help, and, when I had found out her trouble, 
leaning over my — with eager eyes and 
glowing cheeks, understanding it all better than 
I did myself; dear Nell, dancing around me in 
her first party dress, sitting by the fire talking it 
all over to me though the cocks were crowing, 
Nell, Nell, my own, own Nell, to go away! Oh, 
Clara, I knew I had that to tell I could not tell! 
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That I should have listened to such a thought! 
But the dear angel sweeily and tenderly but 
plainly showed me that wife and sister could not 
be always together; but it was not Nell but her 
I must give up. ‘ Your sister must be consid- 
ered first,’ said this ever unselfish creature. ‘* You 
loved her long before ever I came, and who am 
I that I should come in her way?’ ‘ But you do 
not come in her way,’ I urged. ‘She loves you 
dearly ; 1 know she longs for the day When she 
can Call you sister; I can see that she is plan- 
ning a thousand surprises for you; she talks 
hours at a time of the delight she takes in your 
companionsiiip. If you only knew her—if you 
only knew how she loves me, how she would give 
half her life rather than let me be unhappy!’ 
‘Yes, I know it; she knows it too! She thinks 
she loves you a thousand times more than I do. 
the is already jealous of me.’ ‘ Nell jealous!’ 
‘There it is: it is I who am always wrong. 
have no chance against a woman like Nell: words 
are easy to her; she can always say what she 
wiil, while I never know how to make myself 
understood. Nell is a perfect woman, and I 
am only a weak girl full of faults that she can 
not understand. It would make her misera- 
ble to see you obliged to bear so much from 
me.’ 

‘¢¢T bear from you!’ I remember breaking in. 
‘IT know you have not a fault in the world! I 
wonder I ever dared look to one so good, so gen- 
tle so saciificing. You must not speak so; Nell 
will try to conquer her faults, and she will nev- 
er fail to love you aid try to make you happy.’ 
‘gut I do not dream of being happy,’ she an- 
swered, with gentle seriousness; ‘happiness is 
not for any one on earth;. if I could only be a 
true wife to you!’ And so on, day after day. 
the could not make Nell unhappy by marrying 
me. she would not release me from my promise 
to keop all secret between us, and so the days 
passed on. I dared not seek my old comforter, 
Nell, for fear my secret would escape; I saw my 
angel surrounded by lovers whom she did not 
dreain were lovers, and so was gently sweet to 
them in a way that almost broke my heart by its 
contrast to the mournful severity with which 
maidenly propriety required she should treat me, 
whom she loved too well to reject, and yet could 
not acknowledge as her lover. 

‘*' There came a new grief. Nell’s favored one, 
whom I could see was trusted by her as she trust- 
ed me, thrown constanily, through Nell’s perverse 
pride and blindness, in the way of my charmer, 
could not resist her gentle, tender influence any 
more than I could; and while I was silent and 
avoided Nell, not daring, as I said, to go near 
her, lest the very touch of her hand should make 
me false to my word, he was constrained in his 
manner and avoided her too. It went to my 
heart to see this great, magnificent woman, whose 
word had been law, whose atmosphere had been 
sunshine and loving praise, trying by every win- 
ning grace to touch our hearts, and atone by ea- 
ger tenderness and loving humility for her uncon- 
scious fault, it almost broke my heart to see her 
growing paler, and her smiles fewer, and to meet 
ihe long, loving, questioning, pleading gaze of 
her dear eyes. I dared not speak to Aim, for that 
would have been treachery to her secret, which I 
had discovered. I dared not speak to my angel 
of this grief of Nell’s for the same reason, and 
also because it would have broken my darling’s 
heart to know that her unconscious charms had 
endangered another’s happiness, and so we lived 
through a miserable time. But I did my angel 
injustice ; when at last I intimated as delicately 
as I could that her smiles had been the cause of 
his defection she accused me of jealousy, and it 
was long before I won a smile from her whom I 
had apparently so cruelly insulted; and during 
the period of my penance I had a thousand new 
occasions to observe her gentle patience under in- 
justice, her ‘ consciousness of innocence injured,” 
and my griefs seemed greater than I could bear, 
when there was a merciful break in the clouds. 
My sister's fiiend proved better than I thought, 
for he took himself out of the way of temptation 
and went to Europe. It may have troubled Nell 
that he went without any explanation, but if so 
she was comforted by his evident desire to have 
one befvre léaving, but which they were unable 
for many reasons to bring about, as my charmer 
was at that time on a long visit to Nell, and her 
duties of hostess seemed in some way to make 
any thing besides general conversation impossi- 
ble; and so at last they who really loved, I be- 
lieve, and were worthy of each other, through 
shyness and conventionalities were parted. 

‘Shortly after, m} angel smiled again; and 
so anxious was I that there should be no more 
clouds, that I said nothing further on the subject 
of marriage, trusting that Nell’s almost implor- 
ing eagerness to serve my beloved would prove to 
her that the dear sister was incapable of any 
jealousy or unkind feeling. But I was mistaken. 
‘The more I know your sister, the more I feel 
how unfitted 1 am to take her place. I know 
you would soon see my faults when you came to 
compare her order and good sense’—if there 
was any thing I hated it was hearing dear Nell 
called sensib/e—‘her order and good sense with 
my carelessness.’ 

‘* But dear Nell had her own eyes and ears, 

’ and she learned it all. I do not know how, but 
one morning the gay, tender voice that went 
trilling morning songs through the halls, was si- 
lent or failed toawake me. No one sprang into 
my arms from behind the breakfast-room door, 
and there were no bright, playful smiles to greet 
me as I went to my place at the table. I re- 
membered then that I had not seen her since the 
previous morning, for I had gone directly f-om 
the office to the home of my angel, where | had 
remained until such a late hour that for once my 
sister had failed to meet me on my return. I 
did not wait long before the servant came to me 
with a note and the order from Miss Nell to 
make my coffee. 


H not stay. 





Shall I tell you what my noice | 


said? You will almost run away, Clara, when 
you hear it: 


*¢Darirne, Dartine OLp Paw.,—What shall I say 
to you for hiding all your sorrow trom me? I will say 


nothing; you will be sufficiently punisyed when you 
know that I have discovered that you have loved me 
so little, trusted so little to my love for you that you 
have let me make you unhappy. I know that I should 
I am so used to being obeyed that I know 
I should be unreasonable and exacting without being 
conscious of it. She would not believe I meant to go 
until she saw that I had, or I should have begged to 
stay to see my darling brother made perfectly happy. 
I did not tell you because I knew you would not let 
me go. Mrs. Hamilton takes me with her to-day to 
Charleston as governess for Kate and Minnie, but ev- 
ery one is to suppose I am her guest. You know how 
sweet she is, and how the children love me. I put it 
off till the last minute because I could not bear to 
leave my own Phil, to whom every joy and happiness. 
Let it be soon. It will make me so happy to hear that 
all is right between you at last. 
** Ever my Phil’s own devoted 
“ SNELL." 


‘* Well, Clara, I read my note without tearing 
my hair, but ate what breakfast I could like a 
Christian; then, because I had never been with- 
out a confidante, and because I could not rest in 
any spot, l went to my angels house. I was an- 
gry at her, at Nell, most of all at myself, and 
that, perhaps, was wt when I came upon her 
abruptly in the part at an hour when she did 
not look for calls, I was conscious that she had 
no collar on, that her hair was rather rough, and 
that she received me coldly and with evident 
vexation ; but though conscious, I was not im- 
pressed by my reception. I put Nell’s note in 
her hands at once, and asked its meaning. The 
dear girl was as shocked as I had been myself. 
I must go that instant and find my sister! But 
she had gone the day before. ‘Lhen she re- 
proached herself, until I forgot poor Nell in the 
grief of the dear creature beside me, and poured 
the tender words I should have been writing to 
Nell into the ears sonear me. I went away see- 
ing that dear Nell had made herself ridiculous, and 
had been very careless of my reputation in expos- 
ing me to the misrepresentations of those who 
knew us, and who would not spare me when they 
came to hear of it. I felt that I was injured, 
and I wrote to Nell, as she deserved, a few cold, 
polite lines. It was very hard to do, but she 
deserved it; it would be good for her. She had 
been accustomed to so much flattery that she 
was getting spoiled. If she thought I was to 
take the next train after her, she would find her 
mistake. 

** Nevertheless, when I had given some little 
time to the recollection of my darling’s tender 
smiles and her blushing hailf-promise that she 
would soon be all mine, and try to console me 
for my sister’s absence, my heart did ache to 
think of her, the queen of ail our parties, drudg- 
ing through a day of a governess’s life. And the 
house without her! We are always told that peo- 
ple who are bright abroad are morose at home; 
but this-was not true in Nell’s case. From the 
hour she awoke me singing outside my door, un- 
til that in which she gave me her good-night 
kiss, she was all radiance and sunshine, save only 
when any care oppressed me, when she was ail 
sympathy or all energy as the case required. If 
I read I found my attention wandering, and 
knew that I was listening for her quick, light 
step across the room; if 1 looked over the illus- 
trations in the new magazines, I knew that I was 
straining my eyes for the graceful figure floating 
around me; a hundred times 1 turned to call 
her, a hundred times it went like a knife to my 
heart to remember she was beyond my call. I 
could not go every day to see my angel—Mrs. 
Grundy might suspect; why go to parties, there 
was no Nell to introduce me to the prettiest girls, 
to make me proud and pleased to be the brother 
of the sweetest girl in the room? I went to one, 
it was dull and stupid beyond expression, and I 
was driven half-mad by questions about my sis- 
ter, and wishes that she were present. What 
right had they to wish? Add to which my an- 
gel, afraid the world would suspect us, received 
the attention of a rich foreigner, a horrible man, 
whose impudence and assurance nearly drove me 
frantic. 

‘*] did not go to another that winter. But 
nearly every mail brought me long, tender let- 
ters from Nell; accounts of the dear children; 
of all the kindness shown her; love for me in 
every line. I only half-read some of them; but 
I think now that, just holding her dear writing 
in my hand, saved me from making an absolute 
fool of myself. With it all her going away did 
no good; I was cross and unhappy, madly jeal- 
ous of this same foreigner—I never could decide 
what land he originally came from—and was con- 
stantly quarreling with my darling, who bore with 
me with wonderful patience; but our marriage 
seemed farther off than ever, for I could not 
speak of it without endangering a scene; and 
oh! how I hungered and thirsted for my sister's 
presence, though I would not stoop to tell her so! 

‘*There came one beautiful summer day that 
I wish I could describe to you, Clara; think of 
the most beautiful of your days, and perhaps you 
can form an idea, We had been all day sailing, 
and had come home over the waters aglow with 
sunset glories, our hearts—hers and mine—in 
harmony once more. We had had a long talk, 
in which I had confessed all my faults and been 
tenderly forgiven. I walked home with her—we 
were in the country now—through the twilight, 
and our good-by at the garden gate was long and 
loving. 1 was very happy as I went homeward ; 
my mind was full of subdued gratitude, strong 
resolutions, tender memories. 

‘A visitor was awai.ing me—my sister’s long- 
absent fiiend. We smoked cigais on the porch, 
watching the stars come out, saying little to each 
other, al. hough he had just come fiom Pais, and 
should have had much to tell; but I was think- 


ing of her I had left waving her hand to me at | 


the garden gate, and he of, I know not what. 
Fiuaily be asked in what was intended to be a 


« 





‘é AT, 


the South! Where? Why, there is pestilence all 
through it! he exclaimed, in an agitated tone, 
that for the moment startled me. ‘she is with 
careful friends,’ | answered, and no more was 
said, until, as he was leaving, he asked her ad- 
dress, adding, ‘I left a letter for your sister with 
a friend of hers when I went away. Do you know, 
would you be likely to know, whether she received 
it?’ ‘I know that she did not,’ I replied, ‘ be- 
cause I chanced to hear her say a long time afi- 
erward, in answer tv a question, that she had 
never seen your writing.’ ‘I was not wrong, 
then; it was all a piece of deliberate treachery.’ 
‘On whose part?’ I asked. He answered by 
naming my angels name. I retorted angiily, 
and refused to hear his reasons. We parted 
coldly. 

‘*T went to my room for a book to read, any 
thing to interest me, for he had disturbed the 
pleasant current of my thoughis, and dreaming 
was not so easy as when he found me. Nells 
last letter lay on the table, where i haa left it, 
half-read, in order to join the sailing party. I 


took it up, and a carte de visite dropped out, a | four jelly-cake tins. Take the whites of the eggs, beat 


flat, dark caricature of her bright face; it had a 
dead look that half-scared me, and brought back 
the words: ‘‘The pestilence is sweeping through 
the South.’ So the poor fellow loved Nell all the 
time! How could he have said that a letter was 
withheld from her? Could Nell have sais a 
word that was untrue? I resolved to take the 
first possible hour for a visit to my angel, and to 
learn the truth. Poor Nell! Her letter was sad 
in spite of herself, or it struck me so more than 
the others had done. And the pestilence! 


photograph with her portrait: her biight, fair, ra- 
diant face, with her favorite purple ribbons—it 
had never looked half so much alive as now. 
The hum of the insects sounds in my ears just 
as it did that summer night when I stood betore 
her portrait in the little room the good people of 


the house, who loved her as their own, always | 


kept for her, and which this summer they had 
not the heart to let, believing every day that Miss 
Ellen would come back from the hot « outh, and 
want her own old room. I held the light before 
the portrait a long time, until I remarked the 
uncurtained windows, and feeling half ashamed 
of being seen before the picture, { went to draw 
the curtains, 

**In doing so I displaced a little work-table, 
and knocked from the lower shelf a pair of shoes 
—Nell’s shoes; 1 knew them well. She used to 
walk in them in the dewy mornings: half-worn, 
and browned a littie, as if the dust had woiked 
in; and Nell had such a dainty foot. I did not 
draw the curtains; I did not look again at the 
picture on the wall. What was it to the picture 
in my mind of my sister, her hands full of flow- 
ers, coming up the long gravel-walk with the 
children dancing around her, all echoing her 
merry ‘ Look out for your head, Mr. Phil!’ as she 
threw roses at me, biight roses, less bright than 
the exercise had made her cheeks? And now 
the pestilence ! 

**T could not wait, but went out of the house 
at once, hurrying to catgh the last train to New 
York, to go to-morrow and bring back the loved 
sister. 1 had to pass my dear charmer’s house, 
and I could not but linger to glance at the win- 
dows of her room. I lingered to good purpose : 
‘But if you promise to marry Mr. Long, what 
will you do with poor Phil?’ said a womans 
voice, coming to me through the siuubbery near 
the gate, that gate where I had kissed her, and 
she me, good-night not three hours before! ‘I'll 
give him to you, Bet!’ answered a voice that three 
hours before had promised me love and joy for a 
lifetime. ‘1 always thought you had a liking for 
him. For my part, I aimost hate him, especially 
when he expects me to console him for Nell’s go- 
ing away. ‘he hateful thing she was! I never 
could endure her from the first day, with all her 
grand airs. I guess she’s had some of them 
taken out of her by this time.’ 

‘*T did not stay to answer. I am not sure 
that I was very much shocked, for as I look back 
upon it now it seems to me I had always been ex- 
pecting just such a revelation. I wrote her a re- 
lease the next morning; but notwithstanding that 
I believe she is siill seeking a bon parti, and is not 
so pretty as she used to be. I look upon that 
night as one of the grandest of my life.” 

** And Nell?” I asked. 

‘* Somebody was ahead of me,” Phil said, try- 
ing to say it gayly. ‘‘I only had a few months 
in which to show my remorse, for he carried her 
to a house of her own.” 

‘* Where you stay just four times as much as 
you do in your own,” I replied. 

‘*But it is not the same; she does not need 
me now. She needed me once, and [ failed her : 
that is the bitterest memory I have.” 

‘* Bitterer than the ciher ?” 

‘*T forgot that long ago; the bitterness did 
not last long, though | loved her devotedly.” 

** But when Nettie asked you seemed to care?” 
I said, boldly. 

‘* Nettie knows nothing of the sky-blue angel,” 
he replied. ‘‘She knows there was once an es- 
trangement between my sister and me, and she 
has tried many times to find out the cause.” 

‘* What a dreadful woman the other was!” 

**T beg your pardon; if you were to see her 
to-night you would pronounce her charming. To 
me it has long been a wonder I ever thought her 
other than | do now. I am under obligations to 
her for enabling me to love a second time in a 
way I never could without having made a fool 
of myself once.” 

Then we sat a while in silence again, and my 
heart was not so heavy as it had been. I could 
even ask, gayly, ‘‘ Whether he expected to be 
very sensible the next time ?” 

He did not answer gayly, but — gravely : 


No,’ I answered, ‘she is in the South.’ ‘In 

















thing it is. I never should have known the lux- 
ury of perfect taich had I not been deceived. I 
never should have known, if I had not seen such 
unwomanliness, how grand a thing womanliness 
is. I find the real is greaier, sweeter, dearer, 


| nobler than any ideal.” 


And do you know that, in the end, he teld me 
that the real was—was me! 





GASTRONOMY. 


Tomato Sovr.—Take a quart can of tomatoes; if not 
boiled so as to be well dissolved chop them fine. Put 
into the kettle; boi ten minutes. Add one quarter 
ofaspoonful of soda. Stir till the effervescence ceases. 
Add two large Boston crackers finely pounded, and 
one pint o. milk. Let it boil ten minutes. Season to 
taste with butter, pepper, and salt. The result is a 
fine, relishing soup, made in twenty minutes, and with- 
out meat. 

Cuoco.ate Paté.—Take half a cup of butter, two 
cups of sugar, four eggs, leaving out the whiies of 
three, half a cup of sweet milk, half a tea-spoonful of 
soda dissolved in the milk, a tea-spoonful of cream of 
tartar, mixed with three small cups of flour. Bake in 


toa stifi froth, add two cups of sifted sugar, and half a 
cup of Baker's chocolate, grated fine. If you desire to 
frost the outside of your paté take out half a cup of 
frosting before you add the chocolate, spread the choc- 
olate frosting between each cake, then ice the whole 
with the frosting. This isa delicious dessert or supper 
dish. : 

Travian Creay.—Pour one pint of milk over one 
package of gelatine ; let it stand an hour; theu pour 
over it a quart of boiling cream, sweetened to the 
taste, and stir till dissolved , then add the yokes of 


| eight eggs, well beaten; flavor vith vanilla or any 
‘*T went to another room to compare the ugly | 


other extract. 
into the mould. 

Tapioca Purpine.—Take six table-spoonfuls of tap- 
ioca, scaked over night in a pint of water; in the 
morning scald a quart of milk; beat the whites and 
yolks of three eggs separately; stir the yolks into the 
tapioca when it comes to a boil; let it come toa scald 
and add the whites; then pour it into a mould and 
eat with cream and sugar. 

Cream Berr.—Boil seven pints of water, two 
pounds of loaf sugar, three ounces of tartaric acid 
five minutes in a new tin kettle; when almost cold 
beat the whites of three eges to a light froth; add 
to them haif a tea-cup of flour well beaten, and stir 
the whole into the sirup with an ounce of the es- 
sence of wintergreen or sarsaparilla. Bottle the mix- 
ture. In two-thirds of a glass of water put hal? a tea- 
spoonfel of soda and two table-spoonfuls of the sirup 
well shaken up in the bottle. 


When it begius to thicken, pour it 





BLUE-EYES AND LONG-TAIL. 


“ H dear me! little does any one know who 

has never tried it, what it is to be the mo- 
ther of a large family !” cried a fat old mouse to 
herself, dropping down in a corner quite exhaust- 
ed. ‘‘Such a life as | have! ‘Theie’s no end 
to the trouble of it. Oh dear, dear me!” And 
then she began to rock herself to and tio, and to 
fan her face with her handkerchief, for it was 
very hot weather, and she was quiie knocked up 
with her efforts to find a suitable house for one 
of her daughters who was on the point of making 
a most desirable match. This daughter was c»ll- 
ed Blue-eyes, and she was one of the prettiest lit- 
tle mice you ever saw, with a slim. graceful figure, 
and a most delicate slate-colored complexion ; 
and the mouse to whom she Was to be mairied 
—who was a very handsome and charming young 
mouse indeed—was calied Long-tail. ~ 

But a giddier pair of pretty Young creatures 
you never saw, with no notion how to take care 
of themselves, or how to set up housekeeping in 
a proper way. But by the help of the mother 
mouse they did succeed in getting a most excel- 
lent establishment to begin with. It was in a 
new house where no mouse had ever lived be- 
fore, and where no cat was allowed to cross the 
threshold—a fact which filled Blue-eyes and 
Long-tail with delight. 

So immediately afier their marriage they found 
a chaiming home in a large lumber-garret, in a 
dark corner of which they discovered a curious 
little sewed-up sack of bran. which was excellent 
eating. ‘The mother had bidden them good-by 
with a sigh of great relief, and the urgent injunc- 
tion never to go out of the garret, lest they come 
to some bad eid. 

Long-tail and Blue-eyes were as happy a pair 
of light-hearted mice as ever lived: for the first 
week after they came to their new house. What 
games they had in the big garret! How they 
chased one another across the floor, and played 
at hide-and-seek among the lumber, and scuttled 
about behind the wainscot, and made wonderful 
discoveries of every kind! . 

‘They both pronounced the gayret, indeed, to 
be a most delightful place; but by the time they 
had scampered about it for seven or eight days 
they began to get just the least bit tired of it, and 
to think that it would be a nice piece of fun to 
find out something new. Why, now, for in- 
stance, should they not make a little expedition 
down stairs some morning ? 

‘* Really,” Blue-eves said, ‘‘ we can’t be bound 
to attend to all mamma's advice, or a pretty, dall 
lite we should lead. What haim could there 
possibly be in our putting our heads for a few 
minutes into one or two of the other rooms ?” 

‘*As if nobody had ever found out any thing 
since she was young!” returned Long-tail. 

‘¢ Perfectly ridiculous!” said Blue-eyes. ‘*The 
more we see of the world the better. It will en- 
large our ideas so—won't it, Long-tail ?” 

** Not a doubt of it,” replied Long-tuil. 

“* Tt will make us such superior mice.” 

‘*T know one of us who is a superior mouse ak 
ready,” said Long-tail, gallantly, aud looked at 
Blue-eyes with a most fascinating sir. 

Upon which, of course. Blue-eyes blushed be- 
comingly, and said in the pretiiest way in the 
world that she was sure he flattered lier. 

‘*My advice,” continued Long-tail, *‘is now 


| “*T never should have known, until I had played | that not another moment should be lost. Let 
caveless manner, ‘If Miss Maxwell was at home.’ j with love and burned my tingers, how serious a ! us make for the floor below this at once!” 
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And he was so eager to set about it that he 
began to lead the way instantly to the door, and 
Blue-eyes followed. 

They soon got down to the bottom of the first 
flight of stairs, and found themselves in a passage 
from which a number of doors led. Provokingly 
enouglf, however, every one of these was closed. 
But while they waited, not knowing what to do, 
all at once the door that was nearest to them 
opened in such a sudden way that Blue-eyes 
nearly screamed, and a nice little boy ran along 
the passage, leaving the door half-open behind 
him. The door led into a bright, pleasant room, 
and this was the very thing that Long-tail and 
Blue-eyes wanted. 

**How lucky we are! Follow chose behind 
me. Really, this isa most delightful house!” ex- 
claimed Long-tail ; and then, one after the oth- 
er, and holding their breath, they softly slipped 
through the open door into the room, and found 
themselves suddenly in the presence of three lit- 
tle girls, who were all sitting round a table in the 
middle of the room, busily doing something there 
with books and slates. 

‘* Here’s a dark corner,” whispered Long-tail. 
‘*Slip in here beside me; and if you think any 
body sees you, you know, shut your eyes—Ah, 
there they are closing the door! Well, we're in 
for it now, any way !” 

“*Ye—es, we're in for it now,” echoed Blue- 
eyes, more than half in a fright. 

‘*T wonder what they would think if they knew 
we were here,” said Long-tail, a little nervously. 

**Oh dear me, Long-tail, I hope they won't find 
out!” cried Blue-eyes, all in a tremble. 

‘**My love, do you feel cold?” asked Long- 
tail, looking at her anxiously. 

“Cold! just feel my back. I wish I was 
cold!” cried poor little Blue-eyes piteously ; and 
indeed when Long-tail touched her back, as she 
wished, he found it as hot as fire. She was evi- 
dently quite in a fever. 

Most fortunately, however, just as Long-tail 
was beginning to feel his own back grow hot at 
the thought of what might possibly be about to 
befall them, he was so lucky as to make a most 
agreeable discovery. 

‘*My nose may deceive me, Blue-eyes,” he 
said, suddenly, ‘but surely I smell something 
eatable in the air.” 

‘* Something eatable, do you, dear Long-tail !” 
cried Blue-eyes. ‘*Where? where? Let me 
find it out! Ah, you are right! Dear me, this 
is delicious!” exclaimed Blue-eyes, making a 
swift little run forward, and beginning to pick up 
some grains of bird-seed from the floor with all 
her might. 

The seed was lying on the carpet in a nice 
shady place, and for two or three minutes both 
Blue-eyes and Long-tail were so busy snapping 
it up that they were not able to utter another 
word. By the time they had eaten it all they 
had wonderfully recovered their spirits, and Blue- 
eyes’s courage was quite restored. 

**'There is certainly nothing so refreshing as a 
meal,” she said, with a little sigh of content, as 
they ran back again to their first place. 

Then they had a long chat with each other 
about the matter, and concluded that the break- 
fast they had enjoyed must have been placed 
there especially for them. 

‘*'They must have expected us,’ 
tail, thoughtfully. 

“That is quite clear,” replied Blue-eyes. 

**We ought to endeavor to show our sense of 
such attention,” said Long-tail. 

“* Well, I should be delighted, if I knew how,” 
answered Blue-eyes. 

‘*T think we should show ourselves,” said 
Long-tail, with solemnity. 

**Oh dear me! do you, Long-tail ?” inquired 
Blue-eyes, all in a flutter. 

** T should advise it—strongly,” said Long-tail, 
with emphasis. 

**Oh, Long-tail, my heart’s going pit-a-pat!” 
she said. ‘* You don’t think—do you—that you 
would like to—to show yourself—without me ?” 

**It would seem singular, a little, I think,” 
answered Long-tail, rather taken aback. 

** But I would come presently, you know—if 
you won't mind just going first,” cried Blue-eyes, 
eagerly. 

**Oh, well, I don’t mind going first, if you 


? 


said Long- 


would like it,” said Long-tail, with an appear- { 


ance of perfect indifference, though, in fact, as 
he spoke his own heart was beating curiously 
fast. ‘* First or last, it’s all one to me.” And 
with that he stepped forward quite heroically, 
and gave a run that brought him out into the 
very middle of the floor. As soon as he had got 
there, of course, he wondered immensely what 
would happen next, and you may be sure that he 
felt a good deal amazed (as Blue-eyes also did, 
eagerly peeping out at him from the wall) that 
nothing happened of any kind at all. The three 
little girls were all so busy with their lessons that 
not one of them raised her head, or seemed to 
have the least idea that he was in the room. He 
ran here and there, but not the slightest notice 
did any body take of him, and so at last he 
scudded back to where Blue-eyes was waiting 
for him, a little out of breath, to be sure, and 
rather surprised, but still, on the whole, in de- 
lightful spirits. 

**There, my dear, you see it’s the simplest 
thing in the world!” he exclaimed; ‘‘ nothing 
to make even a new-born mouse afraid. Do you 
feel able to accompany me in a little run now, 
my love?” 

Well, Blue-eyes did not quite know, but she 
was ready to try. She ran a very little way for- 
ward, and then a little bit back, and then took 
another little run forward, and another little run 
back, and so by degrees, after a good deal of 
time, she made her way nearly into the centre of 
the floor, Of course, at every little run she 
took she watched the three children sitting round 
the table with all her eyes; but they all sat quite 
still, and did not seem to have so much as the 
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least idea in the world that any mouse whatever 
was in the place. 

‘*Tt’s singular!” said Long-tail, when, after 
scudding about for two or three minutes, they 
retired once more to their corner to take breath. 

‘Very singular; and not quite civil,” an- 
swered Blue-eyes, a little sharply ; for though she 
would have been terrified if the children had 
looked round and seen her, she was such a vain 
little mouse that she felt quite hurt at having 
been overlooked. 

‘*What do you say to another run?” said 
Long-tail. 

And then off they set. 

They ran quite boldly this time straight into 
the middle of the room, and then backward and 
forward, here and there, quite merrily, and at 
their ease. There was nothing in the world to 
be afraid of, they said to one another; and re- 
ally it was very fine fun, In more than one 
place they came upon some delicious crumbs, 
sprinkled upon the carpet, no doubt expressly for 
them, and these they ate up with the greatest 
satisfaction, for they had both excellent appe- 
tites. In fact, they were enjoying themselves 
extremely, when, all in a moment, there came 
the most dreadful scream that they had ever 
heard in their lives; and before they could im- 
agine what in the world had happened, one of 
the little girls had sprung up on a chair, and an- 
other had leaped up on the table, and the third 
had darted to the sofa, and every body was cry- 
ing out together, and—what was more extraor- 
dinary and alarming than all the rest—they were 
all three staring and pointing at Blue-eyes and 
Long-tail, as if they had never seen a mouse be- 
fore in their lives. 

You may fancy, if you can, how Long-tail and 
Blue-eyes felt! Fora moment or two they were 
so paralyzed with terror that they couldn’t move 
a step, and Blue-eves nearly fainted on the spot ; 


BLUE-EYES. AND LONG-TAIL IN THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


and then how they got again to their corner they 
never knew, for they just scudded back to it 
along the floor, pell-mell, without ever taking 
breath. 

Yet, frightened as they were, they did not seem 
to be a bit more frightened than the three silly 
children, who, as long as Blue-eyes and Long- 
tail remained in sight, stood up on their different 
perches and screamed; and as soon as the little 
mice had run back to their corner they all bolt- 
ed out of the room as if they had been shot. 

It was altogether a most amazing proceeding ; 
and Blue-eyes and Long-tail, as soon as they had 
got over their first alarm, were completely bewil- 
dered by it. 

‘*Then what could possibly have made them 
run away ?” cried Blue-eyes. 

‘*T can’t imagine—unless they were afraid,” 
answered Long-tail. ‘‘ Foolish creatures! we 
wouldn’t harm them.” 

**Oh dear no, I’m sure we never should think 
of such a thing,” exclaimed Blue-eyes. 

‘* But my nerves certainly feel a little shaken,” 
continued Blue-eyes, ‘‘and I should enjoy an hour 
or two's repose.” 

“By all means! Will you sleep here?” in- 
quired Long-tail. ‘‘ We may consider this room 
now, I have no doubt, as entirely at our disposal.” 

** Ah, very likely ; but I think I should prefer 
on the whole to retire up stairs,” replied Blue- 
eyes, with considerable vivacity. 

‘*We will return the first thing in the morn- 
ing,” said Long-tail. 

‘* Well, so that we get back to the garret now 
you may do any thing you like,” answered Blue- 
eyes; and with that she whisked out of the room 
and made a leap up stairs, and hardly drew breath 
again till she found herself safe at the attic door. 

The excitement and agitation of the morning 
had shaken her a good deal; but an excellent 
sleep, into which she at once fell, refreshed her 
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extremely, and when she awoke she had quite 
lost her nervousness, and was as lively as ever. 

They both agreed that they would pay a sec- 
ond visit to the school-room, and no sooner had 
it begun to get light than they skipped with light 
hearts down the stairs, .and finding the school- 
room door standing wide open, they ran into the 
room as merry as crickets. 

But to their disappointment they found it quite 
empty; not one of the little girls or any body 
else was there. 

‘Why, where in the world can they be!” cried 
‘Blue-eyes, stopping suddenly short, and staring 
all around, 

“They must have been too frightened to re- 
turn,” exclaimed Long-tail, contemptuously. 

‘How absurd!” cried Blue-eyes. 

‘*Most unquestionably, my love; but I only 
hope they haven’t forgotten our breakfast,” an- 
swered Long-tail, sharply. And then, not quite 
in the very best temper, they began to look about 
them, and to snuff with their eager little noses 
here and there. 

‘*There seems to me a singularly agreeable 


odor somewhere,” exclaimed Blue-eyes sudden- 


ly, in a tone of great excitement. 

“*Do you see any thing, Long-tail ?” 

‘*T see a—a sort of little box,” said Long-tail, 
doubtfully. 

“Oh, it can’t possibly come from any little 
box,” exclaimed Blue-eyes, contemptuously, and 
went busily poking her nose somewhere else. 
But Long-tail ran close up to the little box, 
and quietly peeped in. 

It was a curious box, with wire-work all round 
it, and a little hole at the top; and when Long- 
tail looked inside it, what do you think he saw? 
He saw the most delicious piece of toasted cheese 
that ever any mouse set eyes on! a large piece of 
toasted cheese, which it was quite clear had been 
put there for him and Blue-eyes to eat, for the 





little hole at the top of the box was the very exact 
size that was needed to allow of a mouse creeping 


in, 

“*Oh, Blue-eyes! Blue-eyes!” he called out as 
soon as he could speak. 

‘*T have found it! Look what they have pro- 
vided for us! Oh, Blue-eyes, what appreciation 
of our worth this shows! what wisdom and deli- 
cate kindness!” 

And with that, to prove how excellent the ar- 
rangement was, Long-tail with great dignity 
mounted the box, and slipped in, head foremost, 
through the little hole; and in another moment 
was eating away at the cheese with all his might. 

Of course, as soon.as she saw this, Blue-eyes 
— herself in a- prodigious hurry to follow 
him. 

“I’m coming too! Stand,a little out of the 
way, Long-tail!” she called out. ‘‘'This place 
is most inconveniently small.” And she was just 
in the act of slipping in after him, when, at that 
very moment, there came a sudden noise of steps 
and voices. 

Poor little Blue-eyes!. The horrid sound in an 
instant took all her wits away. ‘‘ Oh, what shall 
I do?” she had only time to call out; and turn- 
ing wildly round, scudded across the floor, and 
hid herself in the very darkest corner she could 
find, with-her poor little heart in her mouth, and 
all her legs trembling beneath her. 

It was several of the children and some grown- 
up person that she had heard coming into the 
room, and Blue-eyes, peeping out from the hole 
to which she had scampered, saw them go straight 
up to the little box in which Long-tail was sitting 
nibbling his cheese, and take it up from the floor. 
**Oh, Long-tail, what are they going to do with 
you ?” she cried ‘out to herself at this sight, and 
wrung her hands, 

They took the little box up in their hands, and 
the children all stood round it, talking and call- 





ing out, and pointing and staring at Long-tail, 
who, brave little mouse though he was, had 
pretty quickly, you may be sure, left off his 
pleasant meal, and was staring at them in re- 
turn, with his heart going pit-a-pat. 

‘*T'll make a bolt for it!” he thought to him- 
self at last. ‘‘I’m a capital runner, and even if 
they should try to catch me I think I shall be too 
quick for them.” 

And Long-tail made a gallant spring. 

But, alas! for poor Long-tail. He was fast 
shut in prison; he couldn't get out. He sat 
down at last, quite still, in the bottom of the 
trap, and looked in the children’s faces. One 
of them, a little thing, had begun to cry and had 
run away. . 

It was all over with him; he began to feel 
that. All over with him! And one little hour 
ago how happy they had both been! ‘‘ Oh, Blue- 
eyes!” he cried hopelessly to himself; ‘‘ Oh, little 
Blue-eyes!” 

And all this time Blue-eyes sat crouching be- 
hind the wainscot, sobbing and wringing her 
hands. 

‘‘T’'ll go after them wherever they go,” she 
was whispering. ‘‘I’ll follow them wherever 
they take Long-tail. Oh, they are going to take 
him off now!” 

And so indeed they were. They took him in 
his trap, down flight after flight of stairs, and out 
into the court-yard; and all the way they went 
little Blue-eyes followed after them, slipping from 
stair to stair, and tumbling head-over-heels some- 
times, because her legs were trembling so that 
they wouldn’t carry her, and when they set the 
trap down in the yard, she hid herself so near to 
it, behind a stone, that she could quite well see 
poor Long-tail. ‘They would take him out of his 
cage, she thought, and put him to death; and 
she—oh, would she never be able to speak so 
much as another word to him again, but have to 
sit still behind her stone, and see him die? But 
for some reason they set Long-tail down upon the 
flags, and all went out of the yard, and left him 
to himself. 

And then, you may be sure (though her heart 
was fairly in her mouth with terror), little Blue- 
eyes came rushing out of her hiding-place, and 
ran up to the side of the trap. 

‘¢Oh, Long-tail!” cried little Blue-eyes, gasp- 
ing. And Long-tail, who had never expected to 
see her again in this world, gave such a wild 
‘*Cheep!” as she appeared, that you might have 
heard him a dozen yards off. 

“Oh, Blue-eyes! can you do any thing for 
me? Have you come to help me? Oh, Blue- 
eyes!” cried poor Long-tail in an agony, ‘‘ can’t 
you get me out?” 

And at that Blue-eyes burst out crying with all 
her might, and Long-tail looked at her in his de- 
spair till his own tears came so fast that he could 
hardly see her face; and then they stretched out 
their arms to one another through the bars, and 
put their little wet cheeks side by side; and they 
knew that they could do nothing for one anoth- 
er, but that Blue-eyes must be left alone, and 
that Long-tail must die. 

‘*We thought that we were wiser than other 
mice,” said Long-tail sorrowfully, when they had 
cried till they could almost cry no more. 

‘*But we were so young and so happy to- 
gether,” answered poor little Blue-eyes. 

‘*Oh, Blue-eyes!” cried Long-tail. 

**Oh, Long-tail!” cried Blue-eyes. 

And then they looked in one another's face till 
their hearts were like to break. 

**Let us say good-by to one another,” said 
Long-tail, in a broken voice. And poor little 
Blue-eyes tried to repeat ‘‘ good-by!” and then 
they kissed one another through the bars. And 
after that they hardly spoke any more, but just 
sat cowering up close together, hand in hand, till 
at last there came the noise of an opening door ; 
and then they started apart, and Long-tail cried 
out, ‘*Oh fly, Blue-eyes! fly!” and then she 
rushed behind her stone once more. 

The door had opened, and several people had 
come out into the yard. The little child who 
had cried and run away while Long-tail was strug- 
gling in the trap was one of them, and besides 
him there were two more of the children, and a 
big tall man; and the little child ran along by 
the man’s side, talking very eagerly, till they 
came close to the trap, when the man stopped 
and took it up in his hand. 

And now Long-tail believed that his last mo- 
ment had come, and he gave a great gasp and 
shut his eyes tight. 

‘*T won't open them any more: I'll sit quite 
still until I die,” he said to himself. ‘‘ Oh, little 
Blue-eyes, little Blue-eyes, good-by !” 

But what do you think little Blue-eyes saw 
as she peeped out from behind her stone? 

Not. Long-tail being put to death, but—oh, 
could she believe her eyes !—the trap-door open, 
and the little child clapping his hands, and all 
of them standing back to let Long-tail go free. 
To let him go free, and yet he never moved a 
step! ‘*Long-tail! Long tail!” she cried out. 
But still he sat quite still, until she forgot every 
thing else in the world—all danger and all fear 
—and ran forward in the face of all the people to 
the trap-door. 

That roused him at last. He opened his tight- 


closed lids, and saw—not death, but little Blue- . 


eyes! 

And Blue-eyes and Long-tail hid in the yard 
for three whole days, until they were nearly 
starved. But something must be done; and one 
evening, when the door into the house was open, 
and every thing was quiet and dark, with beating 
hearts they stole out from their hiding-place, and 
never rested till, half-dead with fright and joy, 
they found themselves once again at their own 
garret-door. 

They never left the garret again; but grew old 
in it together, surrounded by their children to the 
tenth generation, and regarded by all their fami- 
ly with admiration and respect. 
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CHAPTER XIX, 
THE DEAD ALIVE. 


Ir was early in the month of August when 
Brandon visited the quarantine station at Gosse 
Island, Quebec. A low, wooden building stood 
near the landing, with a sign over the door con- 
taining only the word ‘‘OrrFice.” ‘To this build- 
ing Brandon directed his steps. On entering he 
saw only one clerk there. 

‘* Are you the superintendent?” he asked, bow- 
ing courteously. 

** No,” said the clerk. 
now.” 

‘*Perhaps you can give me the information 
that I want.” 

‘¢ What is it ?” 

‘*T have been sent to inquire after some pas- 
sengers that came out here last year.” 

“Oh yes, [ can tell all that can be told,” said 
the clerk, readily. ‘‘ We have the registration 
books here, and you are at liberty to look up any 
names you wish. Step this way, please.” And 
he led the way to an inner office. 

‘What year did they come out in?” asked the 
clerk. 

‘* Last year.” 

‘* Last year—an awful year to look up: 1846 
—yes, here is the book for that year—a year 
which you are aware was an unparalleled one.” 

‘*T have heard so.” 

‘*Do you know the name of the ship ?” 

“The Tecumseh.” 


‘**He is in Quebec just 


“The Tecumseh !” exclaimed the clerk, with } 


astartledlook. ‘That is an awful name in our 
records. Iam sorry you have not another name 
to examine, for the Tecumseh was the worst of 
all.” 

Brandon bowed. = - 

‘*The Tecumseh,” continued the clerk, turning 
over the leaves of the book as it lay on the desk. 
“The Tecumseh, from Liverpool, sailed June 2, 
arrived August 16. Here you see the names of 
those who died at sea, copied from the ship’s 
books, and those who died on shore. It is a 
frightful mortality. Would you like to look over 
the list ?” 

Brandon bowed and advanced to the desk. 

‘*¢ The deaths on board ship show whether they 
were seamen or passengers, and the passengers 
are marked as cabin and steerage. But after 
landing it was impossible to keep an account of 
classes.” 

Brandon carefully ran his eye down the long 
list, and read each name. Those for which he 
looked did not appear. At last he came to the 
list of those who had died on shore. After read- 
ing a few names his eye was arrested by one— 

‘* Brandon, Elizabeth.” 

It was his mother. He read on. 
came to another— 

** Brandon, Edith.” Tt was his sister. 

‘*Do you find any of the names?” asked the 
clerk, seeing Brandon turn his head. 

‘* Yes,” said Brandon; ‘this is one,” and he 
pointed to the last name. ‘But I see a mark 
opposite that name. Whatisit? ‘Band ‘A.’ 
What is the meaning ?” 

‘*Ts that party a relative of yours?” . 

**No,” said Brandon. 

‘¢ You don’t mind hearing something horrible, 
then ?” 

S° Nos” 

The clerk drew a long breath. 

‘Well, Sir, those letters were written by the 
late superintendent. The poor man is now a 
lunatic. He was here last year. 

‘¢You see this is how it was: The ship-fever 
broke out. The number of sick was awful, and 
there were no preparations for them here. The 
disease in some respects was worse than cholera, 
and there was nothing but confusion. Very 
many died from lack of nursing. But the worst 
feature of the whole thing was the hurried bur- 
ials. 

‘*T was not here last year, and all who were here 
then have left. But I’ve heard enough to make 
me sick with horror. You perhaps are aware 
that in this ship-fever there sometimes occurs a 
total loss of sense, which is apt to. be mistaken for 
death ?” 

The clerk paused. Brandon regarded him 
steadily for a moment. Then he turned, and 
looked earnestly at the book. 

‘The burials were very hastily made.” 

‘Well ?” ; 

‘* And it is now believed that some were bur- 
ied in a state of trance.” 

** Buried alive ?” 

~ * Buried alive!” 

There was a long silence. Prandon’s eyes 
were fixed on the book. At iast he pointed to 
the name of Edith Brandon. 

‘*Then, I suppose,” he said, in a steady voice, 
which, however, was in a changed key, ‘‘ these 
letters ‘ B’ and ‘ A’ are intended to mean some- 
thing of that description ?” 

‘¢ Something of that sort,” replied the clerk. 

Brandon drew a long breath. 

‘*But there is no certainty about it in this 
particular case. I will tell you how these marks 
happened to be made. The clerk that was here 
last told me. 

**One morning, according to him, the super- 
intendent came in, looking very much excited 
and altered. He went to this book, where the 
entries of burials had been made on the preced- 
ing evening. This name was third from the 


He soon 


last. ‘Twelve had been buried. He penciled 
these letters there and left. People did not no- 
tice him; every body was sick or busy. At last 


to bury a new lot, they found the superintendent 
digging at the grave the third from the last. 
They tried to stop him, but he shouted and moan- 
ed alternately ‘Buried alive!’ ‘ Buried alive! 
In fact they saw that he was crazy, and had to 
confine him at once.” 

‘**Did they examine the grave ?” 

‘*Yes. ‘The woman told my predecessor that 
she and her husband—who did the burying— 
had examined it, and found the body not only 
dead, but corrupt. So there’s no doubt of it. 
That party must have been dead at any rate.” 

** Who was the woman ?” 

** An old woman that laid them out. 
her husband buried them.” 

‘* Where is she now ?” 

“*T don’t know.” 

‘* Does she stay here yet ?” 

‘No. She left last year.” . 

‘* What became of the superintendent ?” 

‘* He was taken home, but grew no better. At 
last he had to be sent to an asylum. Some ex- 
amination was made by the authorities, but no- 
thing ever came of it. The papers made no men- 
tion of the affair, and it was hushed up.” 

Brandon read on. At last he came to anoth- 
ername. Itwas simply this: ‘‘ Brandon.” There 
was a slight movement on the clerk’s part as 
Brandon came to this name. ‘* There is no 
Christian name here,” said Brandon. ‘‘I sup- 
pose they did not know it.” 


She and 
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in the evening of the next day, when they were | 
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** Quite so. The clerk let it stand. You see, 
if he had erased it, he might have been over- 
hauled, and there would have been a committee. 
He was afraid of that; so he thought it better 
to say nothing about it. He wouldn’t have told 
me, only he said that a party came here once for 
a list of all the dead of the Zecumseh, and he 
copied all out, including this doubtful one. He 
thought that he had done wrong, and therefore 
told me, so that if any particular inquiries were 
ever made I might know what to say.” 

‘* Are there many mistakes in these records ?” 

**T dare say there are a good many in the list 
for 1846. ‘There was so much confusion that 


, hames got changed, and people died whose names 
| could only be conjectured by knowing who had 


recovered. As some of those that recovered or 
had not been sick slipped away secretly, of course 
there was inaccuracy.” 

Brandon had nothing more to ask. 
ed the clerk and departed. 

There was a faint hope, then, that Frank might 
yet be alive. On his way up to Quebec he de- 
cided what to do. As soon as he arrived he in- 
serted an advertisement in the chief papers to 
the following effect : 

NOTICE! 
J ag gene of any one of the name of ‘‘ BRAN- 

DON,” who came out in the ship Tecumseh in 1546 
from ae. to Quebec, is earnestly desired by 
friends of the family. A liberal reward will be given 
to any one who can give the above information. Ap- 
ply to ENRY PETERS, 

22 Place d’Armes. 

Brandon waited in Quebec six weeks without 
any- result, He then went to Montreal and in- 


He thank- 
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‘* Well,” said the clerk, ‘‘there’s something 
peculiar about that.. The former clerk never 
mentioned it to any body but me. That man 
didn’t die at all.” 

‘What do you mean?” said Brandon, who 
could scarcely speak for the tremendous struggle 
between hope and despair that was going on 
within him. - 

‘*Tt’s a false entry.” 

“* How ?” 

‘‘The superintendent wrote that. See, the 
handwriting is different from the others. One is 
that of the clerk who made all these entries; the 
other is the superintendent’s.” 

Brandon looked and saw that this was the 
case. 

‘¢ What was the cause of that?” 

‘*The clerk told me that after making these 
next fifteen entries of buried parties—buried the 
evening after these last twelve—he went away to 
see-about something. When he came back the 
next morning this name was written in the su- 
perintendent’s hand. He did not know what to 
think of it, so he concluded to ask the superin- 
tendent; but in the course of the day he heard 
that he was mad and in confinement, as I have 
told you.” ’ 

‘*Then you mean that this is not an entry of 
a death at all.” 

“Yes. The fact is, the superintendent for 
some reason got it into his head that this Bran- 
don”—and he pointed to Edith’s name—‘“‘ had 
been buried alive. He brooded over the name, 
and among other things wrote it down here at 
the end of the list for the day. That’s the way 
in which my predecessor accounted for it.” 

“*It is a very natural one,” said Brandon. 





“A STRANGE FEELING PASSED OVER 





BRANDON. HE STEPPED FORWARD.” 


serted the same notice in the papers there, and 
in other towns in Canada, giving his Montreal 
address. After waiting five or six weeks in 
Montreal he went to Toronto, and advertised 
again, giving his new address. He waited here 
for some time, till at length the month of No- 
vember began to draw to a close. Not yet de- 
spondent, he began to form a plan for advertis- 
ing in every city of the United States. 

Meanwhile he had received many communica- 
tions, all of which, however, were made with the 
vague hope of getting a reward. None were at 
all reliable. At length he thought that it was 
useless to wait any longer in Canada, and con- 
cluded to go to New York as a centre of action. 

He arrived in New York at the end of Decem- 
ber, and immediately began to insert his notices 
in all parts of the country, giving his address at 
the Astor House. 

One day, as he came in from the street, he 
was informed that there was some one in his 
room who wished to see him. 
ly, thinking that it was some new person with 
intelligence. 

On entering the room he saw a man standing 
by the window, in his shirt-sleeves, dressed in 
coarse clothes. ‘The man was very tall, broad- 
shouldered, with large, Roman features, and heavy 
beard and mustache. His face was marked by 
profound dejection; he looked like one whose 
whole life had been one long misfortune. Louis 
Brandon had never seen any face which bore so 
deep an impress of suffering. 

The stranger turned as he came in and looked 
at him with his sad eyes earnestly. 

*¢ Sir,” said he, in a voice which thrilled through 
Brandon, ‘‘are you Henry Peters?” 


He went up calm- - 





A strange feeling passed over Brandon. He 
stepped forward. 

** Frank !” he cried, in a broken voice. 

** Merciful Heavens!” cried the other. 
you too come up from the dead? Louis! 

In this meeting between the two brothers, aft- 
er so many eventful years of separation, each had 
much to tell. Each had a story so marvelous 
that the other might have doubted it, had not 
the marvels of his own experience been equally 
great. Frank’s story, however, is the only one ~ 
that the reader will care to hear, and that must 
be reserved for another chapter. 


**Have 


” 





CHAPTER XX. 
FRANK’S STORY. 

‘* APTER you left,” said Frank, ‘all went to 
confusion. Potts lorded it with a higher hand 
than ever, and my father was more than ever 
infatuated, and seemed to feel’ that it was nec- 
essary to justify his harshness toward you by 
publicly exhibiting a greater confidence in Potts. 
Like a thoroughly vulgar and base nature, this 
man could not be content with having the power, 
but loved to exhibit that power to us. Life to 
me for years became one long death; a hundred 
times I would have tuned upon the scoundrel 
and taken vengeance for our wrongs, but the 
tears of my mother forced me to use self-control. 
You had been driven off; I alone was left, and 
she implored me by my love for her to stand by 
her. I wished her to take her own little property 
and go with me and Edith where we might all 
live in seclusion together; but this she would 
not do for fear of staining the proud Brandon 
name. 

‘*Potts grew worse and worse every year. 
There was a loathsome son of his whom he used 
to bring with him, and my father was infatuated 
enough to treat the younger devil with the same 
civility which he showed to the elder one. Poor 
father! he really believed, as he afterward told 





| me, that these men were putting millions of 
| money into his hands, and that he would be the 
| Beckford of his generation. 








‘* After a while another scoundrel, called 
Clark, appeared, who was simply the counterpart 
of Potts. Of this man something very singular 
was soon made known to me. 

‘“* One day I was strolling through the grounds 


| when suddenly, as I passed through a grove 


which stood by a fish-pond, I heard voices and 
saw the two men I hated most of all on earth 
standing near me. They were both naked. 
They had the audacity to go bathing in the fish- 
pond. Clark had his back turned toward me, 
and I saw on it, below the neck, three marks, 
fiery red, as though they had been made by a 
brand. “They were these ;” and taking a pencil, 
¥rank made the following marks: 


Louis looked at this with intense excitement. 

‘You have been in New South Wales,” said 
Frank, ‘‘and perhaps know whether it is true 
or not that these are brands on convicts ?” 

‘*Tt is true, and on convicts of the very worst 
kind.” 

** Do you, know what they mean ?” 

“Yes,” 

‘* What ?” 

**Only the worst are branded with a single 
mark, so you may imagine what a triple mark 
indicates. But I will tell you the meaning of 
each. The first (/\ ) is the king’s mark put on 
those who are totally irreclaimable and insubor- 
dinate. The second ( R_) means runaway, and 
is put on those who have attempted to escape. 
The third (++) indicates a murdergus attack on 
the guards. When they are not hung, they are 
branded with this mark; and those who are 
branded in this way are condemned to hard 
work, in chains, for life.” : 

“That’s about what I supposed,” said Frank, 
quietly, ‘‘ only of course you are more particular. 
After seeing this I told my father. He refused 
to believe me. I determined to bring matters 
to a crisis, and charged Potts, in my father’s 
presence, with associating with a branded felon. 
Potts at once turned upon me and appealed to 
my father’s sense of justice. He accused me of 
being so far carried away by prejudice as not to 
hesitate to invent a foul slander against an hon- 
est man. He said that Clark would be willing 
to be put to any test; he could not, however, ask 
him to expose himself—it was too outrageous, 


- but would simply assert that my charge was . 


false. 

‘* My father as usual believed every word and 
gave me a stern reprimand. Louis, in the pres- 
ence of my mother and sister I cursed my father 
on that day. Poor man! the blow soon fell. It 
was in 1845 that the crash came. I have not the 
heart to go into details now. I will tell you from 
time to time hereafter. It is enough to say that 
every penny was lost. We had to leave the Hall 
and took a little cottage in the village. 

** All our friends and acquaintances stood 
aloof. My father’s oldest friends never came 
near him. Old Langhetti was dead. His son 
knew nothing about this. I will tell you more of 
him presently. 


** Colonel Lionel Despard was dead. His sen. 
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Courtenay, was ignorant of all this, and was away 
in the North of England. ‘Theve was ‘Thornton, 
and I can't account for iis inaction. He mar- 
ried Langheittis daughter too. ‘lhat is a mys- 
tery.” 

** They are all false, Frank.” 

Frank looked up with something like a smile. 

** No, not all; wait till you hear me through.” 

Frank drew a long breath. ‘*‘We got sick 
there, and Potts had us taken to the alms-house 
There we all prayed for death, but only my fa- 
ther’s prayer was heard. He died of a broken 
heart. ‘Ihe rest of us lived on. 

**scacely had my father been buried when 
Po:ts came to take us away. He insisted that 
we should leave the country, and offered to pay 
our way to America. We were all inditferent ; 
we weie paialyzed by grief. The alms-house 
Was not a place that we could cling to, so we 
let ourselves diift, and allowed Potts to send us 
wherever he wished. 
any thing better. We only hoped that some- 
where or other we might all die. What else 
could we do? What else could [ do? There 
was no fiiend to whom [ could look; and if I 
ever thought of any thing, it was that America 
might possibly atiord us a chance to get a living 
ull death came. 

**So we allowed ourselves to be sent wherever 
Potts chose, since it could not possibly make 
things worse than they were. He availed him- 
self of our stolid inditference, put us as passen- 
gers in the steerage on board of a crowded emi- 
grant ship, the Zecumseh, and gave us for our 
provisions some mouldy bread. 

“* We simply lived and suffered, and were all 
waiting for death, till one day an angel appeared 
who gave us a short respite, and saved us for a 
while from misery. ‘This augel, Louis, was Pa- 
olo, the son of Langheiti. 

“You look amazed. It wes certainly an 
amazing thing that he should be on board the 
sume ship with us. He was in the cabin. He 
noticed our misery without knowing who we 
were. He came to give us his pity, and help us. 
When at last he found out our names he fell on 
our necks, kissed us, and wept aloud. 

‘* Lie gave up his room in the cabin to my mo- 
ther and sister, and slept and lived with me. 
Most of all he cheered us by the lofty, spiritual 
words with which he bade us look with contempt 
upon the troubles’ of life, and aspire afier im- 
mortal happiness. Yes, Louis; Langhetti gave 
us ] eace, 

“There were six hundred passengers. The 
plague broke oui among us. ‘The deaths every 
day increased, and all were filled with despair. 
At last the sailors themselves began to die. 

‘**T believe there was only one in all that ship 
who preserved calm reason and stood without 
fear during those awful weeks. ‘That one was 
Langhetti. He found the officers of the ship 
panie-stricken, so he took charge of the steerage, 
organized nurses, watched over every thing, en- 
couraged every body, and labored night and 
day. In the midst of all I fell sick, and he 
nursed me back to life. Most of all, that man 
inspired fortitude by the hope that beamed in his 
eyes, and by the radiancy of his smile. ‘ Never 
mind, Brandon,’ said he as I lay, I thought 
doomed. ‘Death is nothing. Life goes on. 
You will leave this pest-ship for a realm of light. 
Keep up your heart, my brother immortal, and 
praise God with your latest breath.’ 

**I recovered, and then stood by his side as 
best | might. I found that he had never told 
-my mo.her ef my sickness. At last my mother 
and sister in the cabin fell sick. I heard of it 
some days after, and was prostrated again. I 
grew better after a time; but just as we reached 
quarantine, Langhetti, who had kept himself up 
thus fir, gave out completely, and fell before 
the plague.” ‘ 

**Did he die?” asked Louis, in a faltering 
voice, ; 

** Not on ship-board. He was carried ashore 
My mother and sister were very low, 
and were also carried on shore. I, though weak, 
was able to nurse them all. My mother died 





sensele >. 


first.” 
‘There was a long pause. At last Frank re- 
sumed : 


** My sister gradually recovered; and then, 
through giief and fatigue, 1 fell sick for the third 
time. I felt ic coming on. My sister nursed 
me; for a time I thought:I was going to die. 
‘Oh, Edith,’ 1 said, ‘when I die, devote your 
lite while it lasts to Langhetti, whom God sent 
to us in our despair, Save his life even if you 
give up your own, 

** Afver that I became delirious, and remained 
so for a long time. Weeks passed; and when 
at last I vevived the plague was stayed, and but 
few sick were on the island. My case was a 
lingering one, for this was the third attack of 
the fever, Why I didn't die I can’t understand. 
‘Lhe e was no attendance. All was confusion, 
horror, and death. 

“When I revived the first question was after 
Langhetti and Edith. No one knew any thing 
about them. In the confusion we had been sep- 
arated, and Edith had died alone.” 

** Who told you that she died?” asked Louis, 
with a troubled look. 

Frank looked at him with a face of horror. 

**Can you bear what I am going to say?” 

a fi 

“When I was able to move about I went to 
see if any one could tell me about Edith and 
Langhetii. 


We did not even hope for 
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charge of the dead asserted that the grave was 


opened, and it was ascertained that absolute death | 


had taken place ” 

** Alas!” said Frank, in a voice of despair, ‘‘1 
saw that woman—the keeper of the dead-house— 
the grave-digger’s wife. ‘he told me this story, 
but it was with a troubled eye. I swore venge- 


| ance on her unless she told me the truth. She 
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I heard an awful story; that the | 


superintendent had gone mad and had been | 
found trying to dig open a grave, saying that 


some one was buried alive, 

oh, my brother!” 

peak !” : 

** dich Brandon was the name he named.” 
**Be calm, Frank; 1 made inquiries myself 

at the island registry-otiice. The clerk told me 

this story, but said that the woman who had 


Who do you think ? 


was alarmed, and gaid she would reveal all she 
knew if I swore to keep it to myself. I swore it. 
Can you bear to hear it, Louis ?” 

** Speak !” 

‘*She said only this: ‘When the grave was 
opened it was found that Edith Brandon had not 
been dead when she was buried.’” 

Louis groaned, and, falling forward, buried 
his head in both his hands. 

It was a long time before either o1 them spoke. 
At last Louis, without lifting his head, said: 

**Go on.” 

** When I left the island I went to Quebec, but 
could not stay there. 
of horror. I went up the river, working my way 
as a laborer, to Montreal. 
work, and obtained employment as porter in a 
warehouse. What mattered it? What was rank 
or station tome? I only wanted to keep myself 
from starvation and get a bed to sleep on at night. 

‘**T had no hope or thought of any thing. ‘The 
horrors through which I had passed were enough 
to fill my mind. Yet above them all one horror 
was predominant, and never through the days 
and nights that have since elapsed has my soul 
ceased to quiver at the echo of two terrible words 
which have never ceased to ring through my 
brain—‘ Buried alive!’ 

‘*T lived on in Montreal, under an assumed 
name, as a common porter, and might have been 
living there yet ; but one day as I came in I heard 
the name of ‘ Brandon.’ ‘Two of the clerks who 
were discussing the news in the morning paper 
happened to speak of an advertisement which had 
long been in the papers in all parts of Canada. 
It was for information about the Brandon family. 

‘*T-read the notice. It seemed to me at first 
that Potts was still trying to get control of us, 
but a moment's reflection showed that to be im- 
probable. Then the mention of ‘the friends of 
the family’ made me think of Langhetti. I con- 
cluded that he had escaped death and was trying 
to find me out. 

**T went to Toronto, and found that you had 
gone to New York. I had saved much of my 
wages, and was able to come here. I expected 
Langhetti, but found you.” 

“Why did you not think that it might be 
me ?” 

‘* Because I heard a threat of Potts about you, 
and took it for granted that he would succeed in 
carrying it out.” 

‘* What was the threat ?” 

‘*He found out somehow that my father had 
written a letter to you. 
so at the village post-office. One day when he 
was in the room he said, with a laugh, alluding 
to the letter, ‘Ill uncork that young Brandy- 
flask before long.’” 

‘*Well—the notice of my death appeared in 
the English papers.” 

‘Frank looked earnestly at him. 

‘*And I accept it, and go under an assumed 
name.” 

“So do I. It is better.” 

“You thought Langhetti alive. Do you think 
he is?” 

“T do not think so now.” 

** Why not?” 

‘*The efforts which he made were enough to 
kill any man without the plague. He-must have 
died.” 

After hearing Frank’s story Louis gave a full 
account of his own adventures, omitting, how- 
ever, all mention of Beatrice. That was some- 
thing for his own heart, and not for another’s ear. 

‘** Have you the letter and Ms. ?” 

*Ves.” 

*¢ Let me read them.” 

Louis took the treasures and handed them to 
Frank. He read them in silence. 

“Ts Cato with you yet?” 

eo Wias.- 

**Tt is well.” 

“And now, Frank,” said Louis, ‘‘ you have 
something at last to live for.” 

** What is that ?” 

“Vengeance!” cried Louis, with burning eyes. 

** Vengeance!” repeated Frank, without emo- 
tion—‘* Vengeance! What is that tome? Do 
you hope to give peace to your own heart by in- 
tlicting suffering on our enemies? What can 


they possibly suffer that can atone for what they | 


have inflicted? All that they can feel is as no- 
thing compared with what we have felt. Venge- 


ance!” he repeated, musingly; ‘‘ and what sort | 
What | 


of vengeance? Would you kill them? 
would that effect? Would he be more misera- 
ble than he is? Or would you feel any greater 
happiness? Or do you' mean something more 
far-reaching than death ?” 

** Death,” said Louis, ‘‘is nothing for such 
crimes as his.” 

* You want to inflict suffering, then, and you 
ask me. Well, after all, do I want him to suf- 
fer? DoT care for this man’s sufferings? What 
are they or what can they be to me? He stands 
on his own plane, far beneath me; he is a coarse 
animal, who can, perhaps, sutier from nothing but 
physical pain, Should I inflict that on him, what 
good would it be to me? And yet there is none 
other that [ can inflict.” 

‘* Langherti must have transformed you,” said 
Louis, ‘* with his spiritual ideas,” 

‘*Langheiti; or perhaps the fact that I three 
times gazed upon the face of death and stood 
upon the threshold of that place where dwells 
the Infinite Mystery. So when you speak of 
mere vengeance my heart does not respond, But 
there is still something which may make a pur- 
yose as strong as vengeance.” 


It was too near the place | 


I then songht for | 


I suppose they told him | 


‘Name it.” 
‘*The sense of intolerable wrong!” cried Frank, 


| in vehement tones; ‘‘ the presence of that foul | 


pair in the home of our ancestors, our own exile, 
and all the sufferings of the past! Do you think 
that I can endure this ?” 

** No—you must have vengeance.” 

‘*No; not vengeance.” 

‘* What then ?” 

“* Justice!” cried Frank, starting to his feet. 
** Justice—strict, stern, merciless; and that jus- 
tice means to me all that you mean by vengeance. 
Let us make war against him from this time forth 
while life lasts; let us cast him out and get back 
our own; let us put him into the power of the 
law, and let that take satisfaction on him for his 
crimes; let us cast him out and fling him from 
us to that power which can fittingly condemn. I 
despise him, and despise his sufferings. His 
| agony will give me no gratification. ‘The an- 
; guish that a base nature can sutter is only dis- 
gusting to me—he. suffers only out of his base- 
ness. ‘To me, and with a thing like that, venge- 
ance is impossible, and justice is enough.” 

“‘At any rate you will have a purpose, and 
your purpose points to the same result as mine.” 

‘* But how is this possible?” said Frank. ‘* He 
is strong, and we are weak. What can we do?” 

**We can try,” said Louis. ‘* You are ready 
to undertake any thing. You do not value your 
life. There is one thing which is before us. It 
is desperate—it is almost hopeless; but we are 
both ready to try it.” 

*“Wha_ is that?” 

**The message from the dead,” said Louis, 
spreading before Frank that letter from the treas- 
ure ship which he himself had so often read. 

‘And are you going to try this ?” : 

Ven.” 

‘6 How ?” 

“T don’t know I must first find out the re- 
sources of science.” 


“* Have you Cato yet ?” 
‘6 Yes,” 





**Can he dive ?” 

‘*He was brought up on the Malabar coast, 
among the pearl-fishers, and can remain under 
water for an incredible space of time. But I 
hope to find means which will enable me myself 
to go down under the ocean depths. ‘This will 
be our object now. If it sueceeds, then we can 
gain our purpose; ifnot, we must think of some- 
thing else.” 





HE STOOPS TO CONQUER. 


Never more will lady’s favor, ribbon from a snowy 
breast, 

Victor-wreathlet won in tourney, gleam upon a 
knightly breust; 

Dreams of chivalry are over, simple service suits 
love best. 


Centre of the gleaming circle sat King Francis, high 
above 
Where a lion roared; before it there a lady cast a 


glove, 
And Delorme across the barriers leapt to take it, all 
for love. 


Wot we how the story runneth—how he stept back 
to his place, 

Took the glove, and lightly flung it in that haughty 
lady's face; 

And the thoughtless court applauded all the insult 
and disgrace. 5 


Who would win a lady’s favor, gentler deeds than 
this must do; 

Silken are the chains that bind him when a lover 
comes to woo; 

Strength in tourney is not needed now to prove him 
leal and true. 


Tie must claim a rose-bud falling from her bosom 
in the dance; i 

He must school his tongue to tender words to win 
a tender glance: 

But our modern Queen of Beauty is not won by 
broken lance. 


And our modern lover, wooing her whom Aphrodité 
dow'rs 

With immortal beanty, squires her through the even- 
ing’s magic hours, 

Knowing that he stoops to conquer when he lifts 
the fallen flow’rs. 





WOMAN’S ARITHMETIC. 

N all arithmetics but woman’s two added to 

two make four; in hers two always remains 
two, double or triple it as she may. She does 
not probably hold to this in theory, but she cer- 
tainly does in practice. For example, a new- 
ly-married dame was the other*day computing 
the expenses of her household. On reaching 
the item of servants she counted thus on her 
rosy-tipped fingers: ‘‘There’s Molly the cook, 
there’s Bridget the waiter, there’s Lucy the 
laundress, there’s Catherine the nurse, there's 
Sally the chamber-maid, and there’s Léonie my 
. maid—but I won’t count her, for I pay her 
wages out of my own money.” This item of 
Léonie was thus entirely left out of her calen- 
lation, as the pretty arithmetician never seemed 
to think for a moment that if she dispensed with 
the lady’s maid she might appropriate the mon- 
ey paid for her wages to paying those of Molly 
or either of the others of her numerous retinue, 
or to any other purpose. 

Again, an old uncle—bad luck to him!— 
takes it into his head to leave a friend's wife 
five hundred dollars a year. 
spends at least a dozen times in a twelve-month, 
without her being av .ve apparently that the 
original sum does not remain at the end of the 
year in its perfect totality. She wants a cash- 
mere shawl, and asks her husband, but is re- 
fused. ‘Then [ll buy it with my own mon- 
ey,” she pettishly rejoins. Itis bought. Three 
months after she asks for a aew piano, and is 








This money she | 





[January 18, 1848, 


| again denied. Then comes the same rejoinder: 
“Tl buy it with my own money.” Her “ own 
money” seems, like a homeopathic pill, to in- 
| crease in power with its diminution. Thus each 
year the wife, in spending her **own money,” 
costs her husband a very considerable sum. 
He calculates the avuncular legacy of five hun- 
dred dollars to be an expense to him, on an av- 
erage, of two thousand per annum; and so far 
from feeling grateful to the generous donor, 
wishes every day of his life that he had cut his 
niece off with a shilling, or, instead of leaving 
her a legacy of five hundred dollars a year to 
receive, had left her an annual debt of that 
amount to pay. 

Women seem to have no idea of the value 
of money except in the smallest sums. Thus 
they will higgle about the difference of a cent 
in the price of a dozen eggs, and spend hun- 
dreds of dollars without a moment’s hesitation 
for a dress or a shawl. ‘They close the spigot, 
but open the bung-hole. A dame was lately 
urging upon her husband her claim to a car- 
riage and pair on the ground that she had been 


her daily household consumption of milk from 
four to three quarts! 

Female computation certainly requires to be 
based on more sound principles. Every woman 
should buy a copy of the latest arithmetic, which 
would teach her that two added to two give 
four as a result. 





WHAT REALLY GOES BY 
TELEGRAPH. 

Fy elderly lady in Vermont, a farmer's wife, 

called out to the foreman who was superin- 
tending the setting of the poles and the stretching 
of the wires across her husband's farm, to ark as 
follows: ‘‘Say, Sir, do the letters go inside or 
outside of them wires?” | ‘‘ Inside, ma'am,” re- 
plied the workman. ‘‘I knowed they must go 
inside,” she said, ‘‘ for I watched the wiies so 
close that I was sure they did not go outside.” 

A great many persons are puzzled to know 
what it is that goes along the wire in making 
a telegraphic communication, and how it goes. 
What is really transmitted, at least so the elec- 
tricians suppose, is simply a series of pulsations. 

When a person is shaking a carpet spread upon 
the grass, he sends a series of undulations across 
it, from one side to the other, at every rise and 
fall of the edge which he holds in his hand. If 
there were another person at the opposite edge 
of the carpet, and the two were to agree that one 
wave transmitted in this way should mean Yes, 
and two waves No, a telegraphic communication 
would be established between them, very analo- 
gous, in its mode of operation, to that of the 
electric wire—as the philosophers of the present 
day understand it. 

Undalations of this kind could be transmitted 
through a carpet for a few feet only; but through 
a rope lying on the ground they could be sent 
much farther. By means of a wire stretched 
between two distant points, the pulsations or 
vibrations excited by a blow struck upon it, and 
impelled by the elasticity of the metal—which 
pulsations are only undulations of a very intense 
and rapid character—might be transmitted to a 
vastly greater distance, and at an almost infinitely 
higher speed. ‘The distance and the speed, how- 
ever, attainable in this way, are as nothing com- 
pared wiih those realized by the supposed pulsa- 
tions of electricity which a metallic wire conveys. 
These last run from one point to another, along 
an insulated wire, at a rate which makes the 
transmission practically instantaneous for any 
distance yet aitempted by man.”* 

Thus what is really transmitted along the tele- 
graphic wire is a series of groups of electric pulsa- 
tions—tor the individual pulsations succeed each 
other with a rapidity infinitely too great to be 
separately recognized—the several groups form- 
ing what might be called so many electric shocks 
since they would produce shocks if they passed 
through the ‘animal system. Instead of this, 
however, they are employed at the end of the 
line in imparting a series of motions to an iron 
bar through a magnetic effect which they pro- 
duce, and the various combinations of these mo- 
tions represent the letters of the alphabet; and 
thus the words of the message are spelled. 

It is universally taken for granted by the phi- 
losophers of the present day that the phenomena 
of heat, light, and electricity are produced through 
the medium of some species of vibration or pulsa- 
tion, which is of extreme minuteness in respect 
to dimension, but of great intensity in force. In 
the case of light, for example, they suppose that 
these pulsations are transmitted through a very 
subtle ether which fills all space. There are but 
two ways, they reason, in which we can conceive 
of a force being transmitted through space from 
one point to another; one by a progressive mo- 
tion cof material particles emitted by the body 
fiom which the force emanates and impinging 
upon the one acted upon, and the other by an 
undulatory motion transmitted through an elastic 
medium filling the space between them; and as 
the former has been shown to be impossible, the 
latter it is concluded must stand as the real ex- 
planation. ; 

This seems very conclusive, it is true; and yet, 
after all, the philosophers do not appear to differ 
very greatly from the good lady in Vermont in 
the character of their logic. She could conceive 
of but two ways in which telegraphic communica- 
tions could be conveyed, namely, by letters sent 
either within or without the wires. She satisfied 
herself that it was not the one, and, of course, it 
must certainly be the other. In the same way 








* About 8000 miles a second in submarine cables, 
and 16,000 in wires suspended in the air, 
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the + gliosis can conceive of only two possi- 

le modes of the transmission of light, namely, 
by progressive and by undulatory movements of 
intervening matter. “They satisfy themselves that 
it can not be the one, and infer that, of course, 
it must be the other. The possibility of there 
being other modes of transmission of force be- 
yond their experience, and, of course, beyond 
their powers of conception, does not seem to be 
taken at all into the account by either party. 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 


OLTON DENTAL ASSOCIATION 

originated the anesthetic use of nitrous oxide 

gas, administer it in the manner most approved by 

the medical profession, do nothing but EX oT 

TEETH, and they certainly do that WITHOUT PAIN 

—so 25,000 patients testify. See their names at the 
office, No. 19 Cooper Institute, 





EGTABLISHED E. W. BURR, 


JANUFACTURING JEWELER, 
J adway, 
OPPOSITE GRC 1B CHU TRCH, 


DURING THE "HOLIDAYS 
the finest assortment of 
DIAMONDS AND OTHER GEMS, 
STONE CAMEOS, 
and every description of 
THE FINEST JEWELRY AND WATCHES, 
at greatly reduced prices. 


f OLIDAY PRESENTS. 
A. T. STEWART & CO. 


are now offering 
PARISIAN CLOAKS AND SACQUES, 
ELEGANT INDIA SHAWLS (Long and S ware), 
RICH Tine ace SILK and VELVET ROBES, 
RAL THREAD CE POINTES, 
EMBROIDERED TANDKERCHTEFS, 
ALEXANDRE’S UNRIVALED x not GLOVES, 
in all shades and s 
RUSSSIA and HUDSON’S BAY SABLE, MINK, and 
ERMINE MUFFS, COLLARS, TIPPETS, &e. ia 
suitable for 
CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR'S GIFTS, 
AT EXCEEDINGLY LOW PRICES. 
Broapway AND TentH STREET. 


ya EVENING AMUSEMENTS. 

Parlor Fireworks, 25 cents; "Magic Ferns, 25 
cents; the Egyptian Mystery, 25 cents; Magic Cigar- 
Lighters, 25 cents; Parlor Yi rhtning, 26 cents; the 
Oriental Mystery, 25 cents; the arlor Pistol, 65 cents ; 
Chinese Parlor Sights, 25 cents; Explosive Spiders, 
25 cents; Magic Cards, 30 cents; the Magic Die, $1; 
and Games of all kinds. Send orders to O. A. ROOR- 
BACH, 122 Nassau Street, New York. 


ESTABLISHED 
1 











Ov ENTIRE STOCK 
Is NOW OFFERED AT 
REDUCED PRICES, 


IN VIEW OF OUR 
REMOVAL UP TOWN IN THE SPRING. 


WHITE CHINA DINNER SETS, Second Choice, 143 
Pieces, $30 00. 

PLATED WARE FROM ROGERS, SMITH & CO. 

GOLD-EDGE TEA SETS, 44 Pieces, $11 00. 

DECORATED TEA SETS, $13 00. 


DAVIS COLLAMORE & CO., 479 Broadway, 
Four Doors below Broome Street. 











. Vegemite the best sustained work of the kind 
in the World.” 





PAARPER'S S New MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


In the present Number i is commenced ‘* The Woman's 
Kingdom: a Love Story,” ws Dinan Mvock Craik. 





The most popular Monthly i in the world.—New York 
Observer. 

We can account for its success only by the simple 
fact that it meets precisely the popular taste, furnish- 
ing a pleasing and instructive variety of reading for 
all.—Zion’s Herald, Boston. 





== 


** A Complete Pictorial History of the Times.” 
ARPER’S WEEKLY. 


AN ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. 





In the first Number for 1868 will be commenced the 
issue of ‘‘ The Moonstone,” a Novel, by WiLk1z CoLirys. 





The model newspaper of our country.—N. Y. Even- 
tig Post. 

The articles upon _— questions which appear in 
Harprer’s Werkiy form a remarkble series of brief 
political essays.—North American Review, 





An Illustrated Weekly ; Journal of Fashion, Pleasure, 
and Instruction, 


HABFERS BAZAR. 


In it is now being published ‘‘ The Cord and Creese,” 
a Novel, by James Dz Mitte. 


The Bazar, as an intelligent critic upon all feminine 
topics, will doubtless become the Queen of American 
newspapers. — Albion. 





TERMS FOR HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harre R! ‘8 MaGaztng, One Year....... $4 00 
Harper's WEEKLY, One baal ARERR 4 00 
Harper's Bazar, One Year. asae 4 00 


Harper’s MaGazinF, Harper's ‘iaaalets and Harper's 
Bazax, to one address, for one year, $10 00; or ei- 
ther two of them, to one address for one year, $7 00. 
An Extra Copy of either the Macaztnr, WEEKLY, or 

Bazar will be supplied gratis for every Club of Five 

Scpsoriwers at $4 00 each, in one remittance; or Six 

Copies for $20 00. 

Back Numbers can be supplied at any time. 

A complete Set of Harprr’s MaGazinr, now com- 
agen hirty-five Volumes, in neat cloth binding, will 

e sent by express, freight at expense of pure 1aser, 
for $2 25 per volume. Single volumes, by mail, post- 
paid, $3 00. Cloth cases, for binding, 58 cents, 2 by 
inail, postpaid. 

The Annual Volumes of Harrer's WEtELY, in ais 
cloth binding, will be sent by express, free of expense, 
for $7 00 each. A Complete Set, comprising Eleven Vol- 
umes, sent on receipt of cash at the rate of $5 25 per 
vol., freight at expense of purchaser. 

*,* Subscriptions sent from British North American 

ovinces must be accompanied with 20 cents apni- 

TIONAL, for the WEEKLY or Bazar, and 24 cents \nnt- 

TIONAL for the Maaazine, to prepay United States post- 

age. 


Terms ror ADVERTISING IN Harper’s PERIOpICATS. 
Harper's Magazine.—Whole Page, $250; Haif Page, 
$125 ; uarter Page, $70—each insertion; or, for a less 
oe 150 er Line, each insertion. Li 
eS ah eekly.—Inside Pages, $1 50 per Line; 
Ontside Page, $2 00 per Line—each insertion. 
Harper's ‘Bazar. —$1 00 per Line, each insertion, 








THE GREAT 
MERICAN TEA COMPANY 
have just received 
TWO BOLL CARGOES 
FINEST NEW CROP TEAS. 
22,000 Half Chests by Ship Golden State. 


12,000 Half Chests by Ship George Shotton. 











In addition to these large cargoes of Black and 
Japan Teas the Company are constantly receiving 
large invoices of the finest quality of Green Teas 
from the Moyune districts of China, which are un- 
rivaled for tineness and delicacy of flavor, which they 
are selling at the following prices: 

OoLoxa: (black), 50c., 60¢., 70c., 80c., 90c.; best, $1 
per i 

MIXED oa and black), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c. ; 
best, $1 per tt 

ENGL ISH Poseuvass, 50c., 60c., T0c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 20 per ib. 

Impenriat (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, $1 10; 
best, $1 25 per lb. 

Yorne Hysox (green), 50c., 60c., 70c., 80c., 90c., $1, 
$110; best, $1 25 per Ib 

Unconorep JAPAN, 0c. + $1, $1 10; a $1 25 per ib. 

GUNPOWDER, $1 25; best, $1 50 pert 

Coffees roasted and ground daily. 
Ground Coffee, 20 cents, 25 cents, 30 cents, 35 cents; 
best, 40 cents per pound. 

Hotels, saloons, boarding-house keepers, and Fam- 
ilies who use large quantities of Coffee, can economize 
in that article by using our 

Frencnu Breakrast AND Dinner Corree, 
which we sell at the low price of 30 cents per pound, 
and warrant to give perfect satisfaction. 

Consumers can — from 50 cents to by 00 per pound 
by purchasing their Tea 
THE GREY At VAMERIC AN TEA ‘COMP: ANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N.Y. 


To give our readers an idea of the profits which 
have been made in the Tea Trade (previous to the es- 
tablishment of the Great Amegrtoan Tea Company,) 
we will start with the American Houses, leaving out of 
the account entirely the profits of the Chinese factors. 

First. The American House in China or Japan makes 
large profits on their sales or shipments—and some of 
the richest retired merchants in this country have made 
their immense fortunes through their houses in China. 

Second. The Banker makes large profits upon the 
foreign exchange used in the purchase of Teas. 

Third. The Importer makes a profit of 30 to 50 per 
cent. in many cases. 

Fourth. On its arrival here it is sold by the cargo, 
and the Purchaser sells it to the Speculator in invoices 
of 1000 to 2000 packages, at an average profit of about 
10 per cent. 

Fifth, The Speculator sells it to the Wholesale Tea 
Dealer in lines at a protit of 10 to 15 per cent» 

Sixth. The Wholesale Tea Dealer sells it to the 
Wholesale Grocer in lots to suit his trade at a profit 
of about 10 per cent. 

Seventh. The Wholesale Grocer sells it to the Retail 
Deaier at a profit of 15 to 25 per cent. 

Eighth. The are ae sells it to the Consumer for 
ALL THE PROFIT I ‘AD 

When you have added to these EIGHT profits as 
many brokerages, cartages, storages, cooperages, and 
waste, and add the original cost of the Tea, it will be 
perceived what the consumer has to pay- And now 
we propose to show why we can sell so very much 
lower than small dealers. 

We propose to do away with all these various 
profits and brokerages, cartages, storages, cooper- 
ages, and waste, with the exception of a 1 small com- 
mission paid for purchasing to our correspondents 
in China and Japan, one cartage, and a small profit to 
ourselves—which, on our large sales, will fog: od wad us. 

‘Through our sy ‘stem of supplying Clubs t roughout 
the country, consumers in all parts of the United 
States can receive their Teas at the same prices (with 
the small additional expense of transportation) as 
though they bought them at our warehouses in this 
city. “Some parties inquire of us how they shall proceed 
to get up a Club. The answeris simply “this: Let each 
person wishing to join in a Club say how much Tea or 
Coffee he wants, and select the kind and price from 
our Price-List, as published in the paper or in ur cir- 
culars. Write the names, kinds, and amounts plainly 
on a list, and when the club is complete, send it to 
us by mail. We will put each party’s goods in sepa- 
arate packages, and mark the name upon them, with 
the cost—so that there need be no confusion in their 
distribution: each party getting exactly what he or- 
ders, and no more. The cost of transportation the mem- 
bers of the Club can divide equally among themselves. 

Hereafter we will send a ae package 
to the party getting up the Club. Our profits are 
small, but we will be as liberal as we can afford. 

We send no complimentary package for clubs of 
less than thirty dollars. 

COUNTRY CLUBS, Hand and Wagon Peddlers, and 
small stores (of which class we are supplying many 
thousands, all of which are doing well), can have their 
orders promptly = faithfully filled, and, in case of 
Clubs, can have each party's name marked on their 
package and directed, by sending their orders to Nos. 
31 and 33 V esey street. 

Parties sending Club or other orders for less than 
thirty dollars had better send post-office drafts, or 
money, with their orders, to save the expense of col- 
lecting by express; but larger orders we will send by 
express, to collect on delivery. 

Parties getting their Teas from us may confidently 
rely upon getting them pure and fresh,as they come di- 
rect from the Custom-House stores to our warehoutes. 

We warrant all the goods we sell to give entire sat- 
isfaction. Iftthey are not satisfactory they can be re- 
turned at our expense within 30 days, and have the 
money refunded. 

N.B.—All villages and towns where a large number 
reside, by clubbing together, can reduce the cost of 
their Teas and Coffees about one third by sending 
directly to 

THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 

Beware of all concerns that advertise themselves as 
branches of our establishment, or copy our name 
either wholly or in part, as they are 

Bogus on Imirations. 

We have no branches, and do not m any case au- 
thorize the use of our name. 

Post-Office Orders and Drafts make payable to the 


Order of 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY. 
Direct Letters to 
THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 33 Vesey St., (Post-Office Box 5643,) N. Y. 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TEA COMPANY (es- 
tablished 1561), is recommended by the leading News- 
papers, religious and secular, in this and other Cities, 


\ Ametion Agriculturist, New York City, Orange 
Judd, Editor. 
Christian Advocate, New York City, Daniel Curry, 

eg itor. 

christian J Advocate, Cincinnati O., J. M. Reid. D.D., 

ditor, 

Christian Advocate, Chicago, Ill., Thomas M. Eddy, 
D.D., Editor. 

Evangelist, New York City, Dr. H. M. Field aud J. 
G. Craighead, Editors. 

Examiner and Chronicle, New York City, Edward 
Bright, Editor. 

Christian Intelligencer, E.S. Porter, D.D., Editor. 

Independent, New York City, William ¢: Bowen, 
Publisher. 

The Methodist, Geo. R. Crooks, D.D., Editor. 

Moore’s Rural New Yorker, Rochester, N. Y., D. D 
T. Moore, Editor and Proprietor. 

Tribune, New York City, Horace Greeley, Editor. 

We call attention to the above list ax a positive guar- 
antee of our manner of doing business; as well as the 
hundreds of thousands of persons in our published 
Club Lists, 


THE GREAT 
| aaa STATES TEA WAREHOUSE, 
T. Y¥. KELLEY & CoO, 
30 Vesey St., New York, 

Are now supplying families throughout the country 
with TEAS warranted, in all cases, perfectly pure as 
imported, at cargo prices—thus saving to them tive or 
six protits of middle-men, which average from 50 cents 
to $1 per pound. Clubs can be formed in any city or 
town, by any person, male or female; and to such as 
will take the trouble we will furnish Teas and Coffees, 
for their own use, free of charge, to the amount of tive 
per cent. on each order they send us. On application, 
we send by mail circulars contaiving price list of all 
our Teas and Coffees, also club lists and terms to 
agents in detail. 

“We forward all goods (collect on delivery) by the 
Express Company, and members of the club can divide 
the express charges equally among themselves. 


PRICE LIST. 
Oolong (black), 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, best. 
Mixed (green and black), 60c., 70c., S0c., 90c., $1, best. 
Young ng son (green), 6Uc., T0c., S0c., 90¢. = $1 00, $1 10, 
$12 


tested (green), 90c., $1 00, $1 25. 
English Breakfast (black), Fve., 80c., 90c., $1 00, $1 10, 


B12 
—_ ol + $1 00, $1 25. 
Gunpowder, $1 25, $1 OS 





aud Moyune Young Hyson Teas, put up in original 
Chinese packages, w vhich we cell at "81 30 for the Oolong 
and $1 60 for the a Hyson, per package. 

Ground Coffees, 2 » 25e., and 20. .» per pound. Best 
Old Government Norn Ground, 40c 





All goods put up by us bear our trade-mark, and no 
others are genuine. Address all orders to 
GREAT ae STATES TEA WAREHOUSE 
KELLEY & CO., 


of ‘ 
_ (P.O. Box sth f 30 Vesey Si., New York. 


INOCULAR GLASSES, These celebrated 
Glasses—the most | aye iy and portable ever 
produced—are arranged for the Opera and out-door 
use. In endless styles. For sale only at 
SEMMONS’S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 


YE-GLASSES AND SPECTACLES, to 
strengthen and improve the sight of old and 
young, without the distressing result of frequent 
changes. Recommended by the medical faculty. For 
sale only at SEMMONS'S, 669} and 1103 Broadway. 
COLGATE & COMPANY'S 
PrRAGEANT TOILET SOAPS are prepared 
by skilled workmen from the best materials ob- 
tainable. They are SUPERIOR in all the requisites 
of good TOILET SOAP, and consequently have be- 
come the STANDARD among dealers and consumers. 
Sold E AST and WEST, NORTH and SOUTH. 
Se MUTU AL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK, 
F. 8. WINSTON, Prestpest. 


—_— 
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Organized 1943. 
CASH ASSETS, 
Aug. 1, 1867, ; . 
$21,744,046 68. 
ANNUAL CASH INCOME 
exceeds 
SEVEN MILLION DOLLARS. 
* CASH DIVIDEND 
for 1867, 
$2,124,000 75. 








This Company has divided to its Policy-Holders 
: more than 
TEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS, 
which have been paid either in cash or by 
Equivalent Additions to Policies. 
The Losses paid exceed 
SEVEN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS. 
NUMBER OF MEMBERS 
about 
FIPTY THOUSAND. 
This Company 
is 
PURELY MUTUAL, 


and divides att its profits among Policy-Holders. 





There are no Stockholders to appropriate any portion 
ef the surplus. 
DIVIDENDS 
on the 
CONTRIBUTION PLAN 
MADE AND PAID ANNUALLY, 
AT THE END OF = FIRST AND EVERY 
YEAR. 
RICHARD A. McCURDY, Vicr-Paesiext. 
SHEPPARD HOMANS, Acrvary. 
ISAAC ABBATT, 
JOHN M. STUART, 
UFFROY'S COD LIVER DRAGEES. 


Sugar-coated Pills of Cod Liver Extract (not oil). 
Not objectionable to the most Delicate Stomach. 
More economical and efficacious than Cod Liver Oil. 
Now in use in St. Luke's, Bellevue, State Emigrant 
Bureau Med. and Out-door Relief, Eclectic Med. Col- 
lege and Dispensary, H pathic Disp y, &e. 
Prices: for box containing 60 Dragées, equal to 114 
pints of the oil, 75 cents; box of 120 Dragées, $1 25; 
box of 240 Drag“es, $2 00. 
Sent free by mail on receipt of price. 
WARD, CLOSE & CO., 128 William St., 
New York, 
Wholesale Agents for the United States, 


10 A DAY for all. Stencil Tool sartylos 
free, Address A, J. Feiiam, Springfield, Vt. 


\ SEORETARIES. 




















We import a very superi ior jor quality of Kiangsi Oolong | 








. of the Soul; 


| $4; Atlantic Monthly, or Godey’s Lady's 


| Seon BLACK & CO., 
565 and 507 Broadway, 


Corner of ag Sueet, 
ARE RECEIVING A VERY FINE SELFOTION OF 
ARTICLES FOR THE HOLIDAYS, 
CHOICE DIAMONDS, AND OTHER PRECIOUS 


STONES ; 
JEWELRY, 
WATCHES, 
A large variety of Fancy Goods. 
Special attention is called to their stock of Solid 
Stiver and Plated Ware. 


CLOCKS, 
BRONZES. 


E MORE ST's Ss ; MONT THLY MAGAZINE. 
Twenty subscribers, at $3 each, secures the best 
Sewing Machine, a new Wheeler & W ilson, price $55; 
or the Paris Exposition Prize Medal Peeviess Covk 
Stove, w.th all the cooking utensils, price S48. 
Circulars sent-free. 473 BRI ,ADW AY, N.¥. 








PRINTING INK. 
PALMER & CO., 
PRINTING INK MANUFACTURERS 
HARPER’S BUILDINGS, 
No. 327 PEARL STREET, NEW YORK. 


PALMER & CO. take } plea: asure in stating that they 
supply Messrs. Harper & Brothers with the Ink wi ih 
which this paper is printed, and also for their other 
publications. 

HE EGYPTIAN MYSTERY. Wonderful 
and Curious. Sent, on receipt of 25 cents, by 
0. A. ROORBACH, pe Ni assault St., New York. 


rOL IDAY PRESENTS. The new CY * 
INDER NEEDLES in PRESERVERS and 
CASKETS of various styles, and the ENGLISH PINS 
in PATENT PIN-BOOKS, which attracted so mach 


] 












| aitention at the late Fair of the American Institute, 


may be found in all the first-class fancy stores, and 
make useful and attractive holiday presents for ladies 
or misses. S. A. HARSHAW, Patentee and General 
Agent, 94 Duane Street, New York. 

EMORE: ST’S MONTHLY MAG: \ZINE, 

the most entertaining, the most popular, most 
reliable, and most successful Mavazine ever published. 
Yearly, $3, with a valuable pre mium to each subserii er 
and spiendid premiums for Clubs. Address W. JEN- 
NINGS DEMOREST, 473 Broadway, New York. 
Send for circular. 











HY LANGUISH wirr a SICK HE: \D- 
ACHE when one or two doses of that pleas aut 
remedy, TArRantT’s Errervrscent Sevtzen Arent q 
will remove the pain and leave the t 1 cloudless ? 
KEPT BY DRUGGISTS ALL OVE! THE Ww ORL D. 














A NEW VOLUME.—Look out for the January Pic- 

torial double number of the ILLUSTRATED 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL, with portraits of 
Kings, Queens, and Emperors; also of Patrick Hen- 
ry, Edward Everett, F. W. Robertson, and others: in- 
cluding “* Sigus of Character ;" Races of Men ; Science 
Social Relations, Love, Courtship, and 
Marriage , Education and Self-Improvement ; Choice 
of Pursuits, with other matters all ought to know, to 
be found in no other publication. Only $8 a year, or 
30 cents a number. Address S. R. WELLS, No. 389 
Broadway, New York. 


HRiSTIE’S FAITH. A Novel. By the 
Author of ‘‘ Mattie, a Stray,” ‘“‘Carry’s Confere 
sion,” &c. 12mo, Cloth, $1 75. 

This book deserves to be singled out from the or- 
dinary run cf novels on more than one account. The 
design and execution are both good. The characters 
are original, clearly conceived, and finely as weil as 
strongly delineated. Christie herself is ‘a delight fal 
sketch.—Pall Mall Gazette. 





Pousisnep ny HARPER & & ; BROTHERS, New Yorn. 


Sent by mail, postage paid, to any part of the United 
States, on receipt of $1 75. 


\. EMORE: ’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE 

and the Agriculturist, $3 50; or Weekiy hag = wage 
B owk, $5; 
Demorest’s Monthly and Y« ung America, $s 50; or 
Demorest’s Monthly and Harpe:’s Magazine or Bazar, 
$8. Address W. JENNINGS DE) VOREST, No. 473 
Broadway, New York. Send for circular. 








T STEWART 

ARE PUROHASING AT AUCTION, 

and from every other source where 
IMMEDIATE CASH 
WILL COMMAND-LOW PRICES, 
Silks, Dress Goods, Embruvideries, 

Laces, Hosiery, Gloves, Gentlemen's 

Ladies’, and Children's Furuis hing Goods, 
HOUSEKEEPING MATERIALS 
IN EVERY VARIETY, 
CLOTHS, CLOAKINGS, CASSIMERES, &c., 

which they will — lod ‘ during this month at 


EXTREMELY | ‘ATTR AC T IVE PRICES. 
Br 


20APWAY AND TrNtTH Si REL. 


& CO. 








W ATERS’S PREMIUM PIANOS, WITH 
AGRAFFE TREBLE. Melodeons, Pyrlor, 
Church, and Cabinet Organs, the best manufactt ired, 
warranted for six years. Second-hand Pianos, Melo- 
deons, and Organs at great bargains. Monthly in- 
stallments received from one to two years. Iilus- 
trated catalogues mailed. Warerooms, 431 Broadway, 
New York. HORACE WATERS & €O. 


SE FU L- BOLD AS PR ESENTS. 
NEW STYLES. NEW STYLI 
PARLOR, LIBRARY, Y) DINING AND CH. AMDER 


SUI 
LADIES’ WORK- TABL ee a -STANDS, and 
NCY C tS. 
W ILL AM i. LEE, 199 Fulton St., 
between Broadway and Gr reenwich St., New York 
EMOREST’S YOU NG AME RICA 
the most entertaining, the most inst: uctive. and 
the best Juvenile Magazine. Every boy and girl says 
80, and every parent and teacher confirms it. Yearly, 
$1 50, with a good Microscope, having a glass cylinder 
for examining living objects, or a two-blade Pearl 
Knife, as a premium. Specimen copies mailed free on 
receipt of 10 cents. February Number w ready. 
Addiess W. JENNINGS DEMOREST, 
No. 473 Broadway, New York. 

















“A Remarkable Novel.” 

HE CURATE’S DISCIPLINE. 

By Mrs. Einoart. 160 pp., 8vo, Paper. 
5v cents. . 


A Novel. 
Price 





One of the best novels of the season.—John Bull. 

It possesses decided merits.—Pall Mall Gazette. 

A remarkable novel; one which we have read with 
much pleasure,and which deserves high praise.—Spee- 
tater. 


Prsiisnep ny HARPER & BROTHERS, New Yor 


Sext by mei], pusings ‘fica, to auy past of the Ciited 
States, on receipt of 50 cents, 








HARPER'S BAZAR. 





RISE AND FALL OF CRINOLINE. 


THE RISE AND FALL OF 
CRINOLINE. 
Il. 


Anno 1745.—Madame d’Etioles, afterward 
‘Tarquise de Pompadour, among many doubtful 
», lvantages which she conferred on the world, as 
we have said, brought the hoop-skirt to that daz- 
cling height, or rather breadth, which we repre- 
ent without exaggeration in the accompanying 
illustration. Such a skirt, in order to be ‘‘ cor- 
rect,” must have a diameter of at least four yards 
and a half, with all its complicated structure of 
iron and wire, must make no noise in motion, 
and, by means of a hidden cord, must contract 
itself by at least a couple of yards when its fair 
owner seated herself. The cost of a skirt thus 
pliant and elastic amounted to—only think of it, 
ladies !—300, 400, and often 600 livres; and, 
moreover, owing to its complicated, and there- 
fore fragile construction, such a dress could not 
be worn more than a dozen times, efter which 
term of service it earned a special covering, and 
an honorable place in the wardrobe. When a 
lady wearing one of these dresses walked in the 
streets, the passengers had almost to run into the 
doorways to avoid being run down, and children 
were as good as lost; indeed, she was like a 
man-of-war under full sail. She was the terror 
of wayfarers, the laughing-stock of 1urse-maids, 
and the bane of poor mothers who had to give 
their children the run of the streets. Indeed, 
these gigantic skirts covered so much crime, and 
caused so much misfortune, that they certainly 
contributed a spark to the mine which was to ex- 
plode half a century later, to the especial alarm 
of those ladies, and the destruction of one of the 
last wearers of the hoop-skirt of that day—Ma- 
dame Dubarry. Hence arose a proverb, ‘* When 
the skirts become narrower the women will be 
more virtuous.” And the ladies’ dresses did be- 
come narrower, almost too much so. The cos- 
tume of the free citoyennes of the French Repub- 
lic bordered on Spartan scantiness, and even fet- 
tered them in walking. 
to avoid the former extreme—and manners actu- 
ally became better and more unassuming, though 
perhaps only during a few bad years. And how 
long did these good principles hold their ground ? 
This is a delicate question, which we will not at- 
tempt toanswer. None of our readers, however, 
need feel irritated by the above harsh criticisms, 
as in writing them we had in view only the four- 
and-a-half-yard skirts of the Pompadour, and 
not the more modest and moderate crinolines of 
our own days. 





FACETIA. 


Waar is the difference between a manufacturer of 
blinds and one of the cheap, small type, badly-printed 
volumes ?—The first is a blind-maker and the other 
makes blind. 





-__ 





** Absence makes the heart grow fonder”—of some 
one else. 





— 


When a person declares that his “ brain is on fire,” 
is it etiquette to blow it out? 


They were too zealous: 





“ FASHIONABLE AVICIDE. 

Ladies, Fashionable Ladies, please to look at this 
important intelligence from Paris: 

“« Velvets, furs, and feathers will be the mode during the coming win- 

r. Robes, bonnets, hats, mantles, and muffs are to be of one or other 
of them, or of two of them combined. For velvets the fashionable 
shades of color will be violet, Bismarck, capucine—a 
rich golden orange tint—‘ flamme de Punch,’ and a deep 
puce.’ 

Ladies, by-the-way, what is Bismarck 
color? Assuredly not green, if it be liKe 
the man. And what is ‘ flamme de Punch” 
color? Generally read,eh? Minds femi- 
nine of course are stored with knowledge 
of this sort, and can distinguish to a shade 
the difference between Solferino and Ma- 
genta. It is troublesome to men, how- 
ever, to keep their minds informed of all | 
the novel names of fashionable colors, and 
terrible mistakes are committed through 
their ignorance. Many a suitor must 
have sunk in the opinion of the lady he — 
is courting, merely by forgetting what 
new color she ogy: ._ How would An- 
gelina pout at him, if Edwin, being or- 
dered to buy some Bismarck ribbon for 
her, were to forget the name completely, 
and bring some common color, such as 
servants only wear! 

But, ladies, this is what you ought es- 
pecially to look at: 

“The feathers are ostrich, peacock, pheasant, bird 
of paradise, humming-bird, grebe, swan’s-down, and 
marabout. Feather bonnets and hats are already 

argely worn; feather muffs are common enough; 
fur bonnets, with strings to match, are creeping into 

vor **** Silk and other robes are trimmed with 
bands of peacock’s and pheasant’s feathers, or a rich 
passementerie, which exactly reproduces them, and 
with galons of swan’s-down.” 

“Galons of swan's-down!” There 
should be another “1” surely. Imagine 
any lady wearing gallons of swan's-down! 
How many gallons must she wear to be 
completely in the fashion? And when 
covered with so vast a —— of swan’s- 
down, would she look more like a little 
duck, or a great goose? 

Fine feathers may make fine birds, but 
can they ever make fine ladies? And is 
it not a pity that fine birds should be de- 
oo for the mere sake of their fine 
feathers? Now that swan's-down is in 
fashion, swans will every where be slaugh- 
tered. There will be a hunt for hum- 
ming-birds, and a massacre of marabouts: 
grebes will greedily be grabbed, and 
Dirds of paradise pursued ; peacocks be 
pitched into, and pheasants be battued, 
that their feathers may be made up into 
mantles, muffs, and bonnets. Clearly, 
any one who sings Oh, Would I were a 
Bird! would run into great danger while hi) 
feathers are so fashionable. At least, one ADS 
specially would shrink from being meta- —_;. uM 
morphosed into any of the birds whose 
names above are catalogued. Far better 
just at present be a sparrow than aswan; 
and, notwithstanding his long legs and 
supernatural digestion, an ostrich scarce- 
ly can expect, while the feather fashion 
lasts, to live as long as a cock robin. 

Peacocks and pheasants may perhaps 
find some little mercy shown them, be- 
cause their feathers happen to be imitated 
easily. We are told ‘“‘a rich passemen- 
terie exactly reproduces them.” Surely, 
other feathers also might be copied with- 
out difficulty. What a . thing it 
would be, ladies, if, instead of real feath- 
ers, you would venture to wear sham 





[January 18, 1868. 





In the report of a wedding which 
took place recently the descrip- 
tion of the bridemaids’ toilettes 
was finished up with the following 
words: “bonnets to match.” Mar- 
riages, like fevers, are catching, 
and a wedding-breakfast is gener- 
ally looked upon by young ladies 
as a good ‘* match-making” oppor- 
tunity. 

ees 

More Entioinc.—A fellow was 
doubting whether or not he should 
volunteer to fight. One of the 
flags waving before his eyes bear- 
ing the inscription “Victory or 
Death !” somewhat troubled and 
discouraged him. 

“Victory is a very good thing,” 
said he, ‘“‘ but why put it ‘ Victory 
or Death?’ Just put it ‘Victory 
or Crippled,’ and I'll go that !” 

os ee 

A Cleveland letter-writer adds 
to the address of his letter, prob- 
ably for the benefit of clerks with 
bad phrenological developments, 
‘For Heaven's sake, let this let- 
ier go through ; there isno money 
in it.” 

Se 

On the ss ge of Holy Weck 
a fashionable lady said to her 
friend, ‘‘We must mortify our- 
selves a little." ‘* Well,” replied 
the other, ‘“‘let us make our serv- 
ants fast.” 

—_——_—————_ 


Tue Latest Suave.—The ac- 
counts from St. Thomas represent 
the face of the island as complete- 
ly shaved by the wind. All the 
estates are bare of vegetation, the 
hurricane having hurried the canes 
off the island. 

—_.—————- 


AMUSING, VERY. 


Dr. Sawbones having finished 
the amputation of a leg of one of 
his patients, a near relative of the 
latter took him aside, and said to 
him: 

‘Doctor, do you think that your 
patient will recover?” 

‘Recover ! there has never been 
the least shadow of a hope for 
him.” 

“Then what was the use of 
making ‘him suffer ?” 

“Why, my dear fellow, you 
could ne* say — arg Pe a sick 
mar | vuare dying. He must be 
ar..sed a little!” 

a 

‘“* Why will you persist in wear- 
ing another woman’s hair on your 
head?” asked Acid of his wife. 
She retorted, ‘* Why will yeu per- 
sist in wearing other sheep's 
on your back?” 

a 

Tue Cotpest RECEPTION—Meet- 
ing a chilled shot. 

> 

The best toast of the season 
was, we think, given by a print- 
er, viz., “* Woman—the fairest work in all creation. 
The edition is large, and no man should be without 
a copy.” 


——— 
What is the only pain we make light of —A win- 
dow pane. 


VUE 
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ones! Think how many pretty birds 4 
would save by this slight sacrifice! t 











it only be announced in your notes of in- 
vitation, ‘“‘P.S. Please to come in imita- 
tion feathers.” You might fairly plume 























LOVE LYRIC. 


My elbows on the mantle-shelf 
Complacently I’m- leaning, 

And ’twixt the mirror and myself 
There’s nothing intervening. 

ba peor a sarcastic nose, 

scrutinize my whisker, 

And think the pace at which it grows 

Might possibly be brisker. 


My eyes, if what I think is true, 
Are worth a monarch’s ransom ; 
I've seen a hundred people who 
Are nothing like so handsome. 
What though my face is young !—'tis fair, 
And singularly simple; 
I never met with any where 
So elegant a dimple. 


I never knew a smile more kind— 
A loftier brow or paler— 

Nor saw a form so well designed 
To fascinate a tailor. a 

Yet think not that I boldly boast— 
I am not vaunting vainiy— 

I'm only stating, at the most, 
That I am couth and gainly. 

Although my beauty is my bliss, 
Conceit, I always flee it; 

All I complain about is this— 
That no one seems to see it. 

—_— ——~— 


Liry Maxwett—Johun Bright’s voteress and John 
Mill’s votaress. 





= - oS 
An old bachelor who had become melancholy and 
poetical wrote some verses for the village paper, in 
which he expressed the hope that the time would soon 
come when he should 
—“‘rest calmly within a shroud, 
With a weeping willow by my side.” 
But to his inexpressible horrer it came out in print, 
“When I shall rest calmly within a shawl, 
With a weeping widow by my side.” 
aeinetisenons 
A sLoopiess Frencu Revotution—Every decided 
change in fashions. 
siacps preelecaciglipipeste cassia 
OPERATIC QUOTATION. 
(From Masaniello.) 
On a gay Widow giving up her Weeds for Colors.— 
“Behold, behold how brightly, brightly breaks the 
mourning !” 





—— 





A student at a veterinary c llege being asked, “If 
a broken-winded horse were >rought to you to cure 
what would you advise?” promptly replied, ‘To sell 
him as soon a8 possible.” 
A —_—_—_—_—_——_————— 
In what ship has the greatest number of people 
been wrecked ?—Courtship. 
What is better that a promising young man?—A 
paying one. 
ie ae Se 
‘*T'll give that girl a piece of my mind,” exclaimed 
a certain young fellow. “I would not,” replied his 
uncle; ‘you have none to spare.” 
ee ee 





THE SICK DOLL. 
“Now,” one day, Mary said, “‘is my dolly sick, sick, 


sic 
Oh, send off for the doctor, quick, quick, quick !” 
He came to the door with a rat-tat-tat, 
He came with. his cane, and he came with his hat; 
He looked at the doll, and then shook his head, 
And said, ‘‘Mary, you must put it to bed, bed, bed; 
You must keep it very warm, and very, very still, 
And = call to-morrow, you will please pay ny 
ill. i 
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yourselves on doing a kind act, and all 




















your feathered friends would thank you 
most sincerely. 


THE SICK DOLL. 











— ws Sn. a oma.) 


